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See Page 187 
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How To Check Up Annual Reports and Save Money 





My, but what a lot of noble patriots blossom among 
our retail merchants! At least, hundreds of news- 
paper advertisements tell us so. Almost every an- 
nouncement of a cut in prices has been accompanied 
by the statement that the merchant has been actuated 
by the praiseworthy, unselfish, patriotic desire to do 
something for the dear public. They have pictured 
themselves as heroic soldiers launching a frontal 
assault upon profiteering producers, manufacturers 
and everybody else except themselves. They—these 
fearless champions of the public weal—had decided 
to rise up and slay the voracious army of profiteers 
and spear unto death that monster, H. C. L. 





The truth is, that merchants in New York, in 
Omaha, in Kansas City, in Philadelphia, in Chicago 
and elsewhere, found themselves unable to dispose 
of their spring stocks and were being called upon 
very insistently by the banks to meet their obliga- 
tions. So long as the public were fools enough to pay 
whatever ridiculous prices retailers cared to tag on 
their goods, there was not one among them who 
dreamed of announcing wholesale cutting of prices. 
They gouged the public to the last minute possible. 
When, finally, the more sensible element among the 
public refused to buy at extortionate prices and when 
the banks began to apply the screws, then, but not 
until then, did the noisy price-cutting circus start. 
Self-preservation, not patriotism, inspired the whole 
movement. If the whole truth becomes known, the 
hypocrisy indulged in by some merchants wil¥ open 
the eyes of the public. 
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Are men like me enrolling with 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute? 


HEN a man like Hiram F. Harris, 

President and General Manager 

of the Bethlehem Motors Corporation, 
says this you are impressed: _ 

“To my mind there is no other course 

of business training which puts into the 

hands of the ambitious man the tools 


which so thoroly fit him for greater and 
better business.” 


When Stephen B. Mambert, Vice- 
President of the Thomas A. Edison In- 
dustries, speaks of the “great benefit 
that I have personally derived from 
following the Course,” that also appeals 
to you. 


. But there may be still a question in 
your mind. You may say: “My posi- 
tion is wholly different. Are men like 
me enrolling in the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute ?” 


A man like you has 
investigated 


bes answer to that question can be 
given with absolute certainty. A 
man just like you—in your line of busi- 
ness, about your age, and receiving 
almost the same income — has at some 
time investigated the Modern Business 
Course and Service and decided that it 
represents for him the surest path of 
business progress. 


Does that seem like an extreme state- 
ment? Run down the list at the top 
of this page. It represents just a few 
enrolments, just as they were received 
at the office of the Institute. 


Note that all these men are of differ- 
ent ages, in different businesses and 
receiving different incomes. In the 
records of the Institute are thousands 
of such names, representing the men 
who have enrolled during the past ten 
years. 


Every age from 23 to 40 is repre- 
sented among those names; every 
degree of income, from $1,200 a year to 
more than $100,000 a year; every 
important industry, from the Standard 
Oil Company, which has 801, and the 
U. S. Steel Corporation, which has 545 
of its men enrolled, to local concerns 
of small personnel with only 2 or 3 men 
enrolled. 


Somewhere among these names you 
would find one that would cause you 
to exclaim: “Here is a man whose 








SOME TyPICAL ENROLMENTS 
RECEIVED In OnE Day 


(Note the diversity of salary, age, position) 





F.W.K., Manager, Sash, Blind and Door 
Works; age 40; salary, ; 


S.G.B., Salesman, with a large drug com- 
pany; age 27; salary, $1500. 


W.L.M., Office Manager, Rubber Company ; 
age 30; salary, $2500. 


E.V.M., Asst. Production Manager, Candy 
Co.; age 27; salary, $4000. 


Advertising Manager, Steel Com- 
pany; age 24; salary 


E.D.C., Engineer, age 37; salary, $4200 


F.B. S., Vice-President, Food Product Mfg.; 
age 32; salary, $12,000. 


L. M. 




















business and age and income were pre- 
cisely like mine.” 


And that discovery would impress 
you more than all the indorsements of 
leading business men, for you would 
know surely that what the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute’s training had done 
for that other man, whose problem was 
precisely like yours, it could do also for 
you. 


How can one training fit 
so many businesses? 


ye would ask one question as you 
ran thru those records: “How is 
it that one Course of training can help 
men in so many different businesses?” 


How is it that 133 men in the 
National City Bank of New York have 
enrolled, and 412 in the Westinghouse 
Co.? If it is designed for the needs of 
the 346 men in the Goodyear Tire Co., 
how can it serve equally well the 173 
ambitious men in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? 


And the answer is that every busi- 
ness in its fundamentals is like every 
other, and the Modern Business Course 
and Service deals with those funda- 
mentals. 


Every business must be financed; it 
must have a factory and an office 
organization; it must have sales and 


advertising; it must know its costs and . 


have a proper system of accounting. 


Business is full of men who know 
one of these fundamentals—who know 
all about finance and nothing about 


sales; who know costs or credits, but 
nothing of production or of advertising. 


The Modern Business Course and 
Service is designed to take such men 
and round them out; to add to the 
knowledge of the one department of 
business which they have, a knowledge 
of all the other departments. 


To help them lift themselves, in 
other words, out of the class of routine 
men, of which there are too many, into 
the class of executives, of which there 
always have been, and always will be, 
too few. 


The Advisory Council 


COr* a training vitally sound and 
practical could have the indorse- 
ment of such men as form the Advisory 
Council of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. That Advisory Council con- 
sists of: Frank A. Vanderlip, the finan- 
cier; General Coleman duPont, the 
well-known business executive; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer ; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist, and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead in Business”’ 


* a single evening you may make 

your investigation. The facts you 
want to know are contained in a 116- 
page book published by the Institute, 
entitled “Forging Ahead in Business.” 
It contains a full statement of just 
what the Modern Business Course and 
Service is and does; it contains scores 
of letters from men who are enjoying 
larger incomes and better positions 
today because of that training. “Forg- 
ing Ahead in Business” is sent without 
obligation. Send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


534 Astor Place New York City tt 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business,” with- 
out obligation. 
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The Work Behind The Service 


Owing to international conditions, 
the Bell Telephone System was for 
two years unable to secure raw 
materials and equipment. While 
supplies were thus shut off demands 
for service increased beyond all 
precedent. 


When the opportunity came to 
go forward the system faced the 
greatest construction problem of its 
history. It has gone forward with a 
speed and certainty that is bringing 
nation-wide results. 


New exchange buildings, perma- 
nent brick, stone and steel structures, 
have been erected in many cities; 
scores of central office buildings have 
been enlarged; additional switch- 
boards are being installed in all parts 





One Policy 


of the country; new conduits built; 
hundreds of thousands of miles of 
wire added to the Bell service; more 
than a million new telephone stations 
installed; and expansion giving a 
wider range of operation has been 
ceaselessly advanced. 


As the wheat crop gives no bread 
until after the harvest and milling 
so you will not have the full fruition 
of our efforts until construction is 
complete. 


But, a big part of the work is 
accomplished; the long hard road 
travelled makes the rest of the un- 
dertaking comparatively easy. It is 
now but a matter of a reasonable 
time before pre-war excellence of 
service will again be a reality. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 


Profitable Opportunities 
in German Bonds 


Many investors and bankers are now taking advantage 


of the opportunity to realize substantial 


profits 


through the purchase of German city bonds backed 
by the taxing power of that nation’s leading cities. 


We will be glad to explain how you may realize pos- 
sible profit of 1400% through the purchase of these 
bonds at existing exchange rates. 


We suggest you write immediately for information, 
so that you may take advantage of this opportunity 


while it exists. 


Write Department “‘F”’ 


Raabe, Glissman & Co. 


20 Broad St. 
New York 


Telephones: 


Correspondents : 
Berlin, Bremen 


Rector 8534-4329-4330 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
1329 Walnut Street 
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If Your Subscription Expires 


with this issue of FORBES you will find a renewal blank inserted. 
We suggest that you mail your renewal today — right now. 
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Add Five Years 
To. Your Experience 


“A year’s subscription a geri will put you five years ahead 1 
your business career,” Mr. Charles F. Higham, of London, 0p rd 
the other day. Mr. Higham is European Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of America and President of the advertis- 
ing agency bearing his name. 


Mail This Coupon Right Now 


FORBES MAGAZINE, ND ands bode cana gtsetnaeescrse 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

P| Ee een Cr ee ere. 
Please send me FORBES every two weeks, starting 
with the next issue. I will send you check or money DNS A n0css cman orcas hee acessees 
order for $4.00 on receipt of bill for one year’s sub- 
scription (Canada, 50c. extra; foreign, $1.00 extra). Position.......--++eeeeseesereer sce 
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The debt that the world owes the 
paper, printing and publishing industries 
can never be calculated. No single 
industry or group of industries has been 
a greater civilizing force. 

It remained for electricity, however, 
to remove the limitations of steam powér 
before the printed page could become 
the vital factor it is today. 

This is illustrated by what Westing- 
house Electric Motors, to say nothing 
of many other Westinghouse products, 
are doing in the logging camps, the pulp 
and paper mills, the printing plants and 
elsewhere, to keep up # constant flow 








estinghouse 


AND_ CONTROLLERS 


Power and Printed Page 


of production at top speed; to meet 
rapidly growing demand; to make pos- 
sible better paper and better printing 
for less money and to accomplish other 
valuable benefits. 

Book or magazine; newspaper or cit- 
cular—somewhere in its making it has 
probably felt the influence of Westing- 
house Motor-Drive. 


Westinghouse has made a thorough 
study of paper and printing industry 
requirements and has had unusually 
broad experience in motorizing the 
machinery essential to the production 
of the printed page. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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HAT man is a success who lives up to his 
conscience. 

Business success and conscience used 
to have little in common, it was thought. 

Today business success and conscience go 
hand-in-hand, asa rule. Indeed, “success” not 
attained in harmony: with conscience is now 
generally looked upon as no success at all. 

Conscience is the parent of character, and 
without character no man is today rated a suc- 
cess. 

The less conscience a man has, the less likely 
is he to be successful—and stay successful— 
today. 

Our whole business standards have been 
raised. 

Salesmanship used to consist largely of 
cupidity. Today cupidity is recognized as 
stupidity. 

A magazine editor recently asked me to sit 
down on my fortieth birthday and write an 
article on the most important things I had 
learned in my forty years. I told him that 
the chief thing I had learned was that copy- 
book maxims are true, but that too many 
people forget this once they go out into the 
heat and hustle and bustle of the battle of 
life, and only realize their truth once one foot 
is beginning to slip into the grave. 

The man who has won millions at the cost of 
his conscience is a failure. Not only does he 
himself nowadays know it, but he realizes that 
the world knows it. 

I could name a dozen millionaires and multi- 
millionaires who now feel that their lives have 
been failures. Theit conscience tells them so. 
Whether a man forges ahead or fails is deter- 
mined largely by the state of his conscience. 

“Conscience makes cowards of us all,” said 
the wise Shakespeare. 

Similarly, conscience can make brave men 
of us all. 

When we know we are in the right, what 
courage we can muster! 

Even were we to leave out of the reckon- 
ing all moral considerations, a good conscience 
is the very best investment in the world. 

The person engaged in wrongdoing is 
haunted by fear of discovery. 

The person engaged in honest effort can 
apply his mind wholeheartedly to it. He need 
have no shifty eye, no unsteady hand. He can 
do justice to his talents. 

The man who is acting contrary to his con- 
science feels that his feet are on a quicksand. 

The man who knows that what he is doing 
is honest, straightforward and worthy, feels 
that his feet are planted on firm ground. 

All criminals are cowards. The robber, the 
housebreaker, the bandit, is on edge every sec- 
ond lest he be attacked, and usually has: his 
finger on the trigger of his gun, ready to cow 
or to shoot. In his heart he feels that he de- 
serves a bullet from someone else’s gun. 

The really great deeds of the world, the 
deeds that are held up for emulation, have all 
been done by men who were ‘strengthened, 
buoyed ‘up and emboldened by the abiding con- 
viction that they were following the dictates 
of their conscience. 

Said Napoleon: “Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
magne and myself founded empires. But on 
what did we rest the creation of our genius? 
Upon sheer force. Jesus Christ alone founded 
his empire upon love, and at this hour millions 
of men would die for him.” 





CONSCIENCE 


By the Editor. 


General Booth, who died recently, could not 
have overcome the ridicule, the opposition, the 
attacks which his early efforts to establish the 
Salvation Army drew forth unless he had 
found in his conscience a veritable wellspring 
of courage, stimulation and consolation. 

John Wesley, as he rushed from place to 
place rousing the people from their spiritual 
lethargy, was branded a fanatic, a madman. 
But his conscience supplied him with power, 
perseverance and victory. 

Our own Lincoln often sought solace from 
»,his own conscience when the pressure upon 
him to deviate from what he conceived the 
‘right course was grievous to bear. 

Unhappily, conscience and the acquisition of 
wealth were too rarely linked together in the 
past. Stephen Girard, one of America’s ear- 
liest merchant princes to amass millions, had 
a poor record, at least in his early days. Jay 
Gould, Jay Cooke and others of financial 
prominence often acted dishonestly. In the 
early days of both Rockefeller and Carnegie 
the axiom “Business is business” was made to 

“cover a multitude of activities which would 
not be tolerated today. 

The late J. P. Morgan enjoyed his unpar- 
alleled standing in the financial -world chiefly 
because every other financier believed that Mr. 
Morgan was honest to the core and that they 
could trust him to do what was fair and right. 

Some measure of knavery was formerly re- 
garded as incidental to the conduct of almost 
any kind of business. 

Today knavery has been dethroned by con- 
science. 

No employer would now think of employing 
a lieutenant who would be willing to promise 
to indulge in any and every form of trickery 
in dealing with customers, because the em- 
ployer would know full well that if his lieu- 
tenant would cheat others, he would, given 
opportunity, cheat his employer. 

Business used to be looked down upon in 

ritain. The war demonstrated that business 
played an infinitely more important part in the 
scheme of things than the decriers of business 
had imagined. Before the war ended the high- 
est compliment that could be paid any govern- 
ment official or general or any other man 
entrusted with tremendously responsible du- 
ties was that he conducted his operations in 
a “business-like” way. 

Business was looked down upon because 
business had too often given cause to be re- 
garded as shady. 


The progress made ethically by business is 


best illustrated by the transformation which 
has taken lace in advertising. A generation 
ago advertising was nine-tenths exaggeration, 


or 


cS 





misstatement and deception. Today it is nine- 
tenths clean, truthful, honest. 

The “still, small voice,” in other words, has 
become a loud, dominant voice. 

Instead of conscience being a handicap in 
business, it is today an asset, an indispensable 
asset, an asset without which we now recog- 
nize no lasting, worth-while success can be 
achieved. 

Work that wrenches the conscience cannot 
be adequately paid—there isn’t enough money 
in the world to do it. 

Conscience is one’s best capital. 

There is no real joy in devoting a lifetime 
to any line of effort which troubles the wake- 
ful soul in the middle ofthe night. 

“Soulless” corporations are now anxious to 
be recognized as possessing a conscience—note 
their endeavors to treat their workers better, 
to gain the confidence of customers, to im- 
press investors and to win the goodwill of the 
public. 

No man today need remain in a position 
where he cannot live on good terms with his 
conscience, for there is a wider market for 
men of conscience than for scamps. 

No company would willingly entrust enor- 
mous responsibility to aman totally lacking in 
character, for it would feel that the man with- 
out character could not possibly be depended 
upon, could not possibly be regarded as trust- 
worthy—for he wouldn’t be. 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul ?”—that is, 
his conscience. 

The tragedy is that so many of us become 
so immersed in moneymaking that we allow 
our consciences to become dull, and keep them 
dull until our faculties for money-chasing be- 


gin to give way, and then we waken up, too 


late, to the fact that the game isn’t worth the 
cost, that our material winnings cannot com- 
pensate us for the loss of our peace of mind. 

There can be happiness without any daz- 
zling measure of worldly success, but there 
cannot be happiness if we barter away our con- 
science. 

Thank heaven there is less temptation today 
than there ever was before to seek success by 
means and methods injurious to one’s con- 
Science. 

The demand today is for conscience, for 
character, for men of probity, for men wholly 
upright. 

Success, in a sense, is nothing but the pos- 
session of a good conscience. 

Certainly genuine success and a bad con- 
science cannot inhabit the same human being. 

There is no need today, however, for having 
to choose between serving conscience or serv- 
ing business. The one is entirely compatible 
with the other. Indeed, the business which 
seeks to kill conscience is itself doomed to 
failure. 

So, too, with the individual. 





Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own 
gift you can present, every moment with the 
cumulative force of a whole life’s cultivation; 
out of the adopted talent of another, you have 
only an extemporaneous, half ecto. Tht 
which each can do best, none.but his Maker 
can teach him. No man-yet knows what it 1s, 
nor. can, till that person has exhibited it— 
Emerson. 
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Human Machinery | 


In practically every plant today owners are on the watch incessantly for better 
materials, better methods, better mechanical equipment, and for better management. 


The past generation made money in manufacturing, but if they were to do business 
under modern conditions, with the old-time methods, they would net more loss than 
gain. So, from the paint on your plant walls to theJabel on your shipping case, you 
subject every step to unceasing study and analysis. 


But the manufacturer’s efforts fall far below possibilities unless his human ma- 
chinery meshes with the gears of his plan and plant. If your workers feel negatively 
toward your business, they automatically charge the atmosphere of your plant with 
negative currents which find ample pathway from department to department,-resulting 
inevitably in low production; spoilage and waste, part-time attendance, antagonism, 
demoralization, and labor turn-over. 


Sherman Service Has Built the Largest 
Business of Its Kind in the World 


by applying our tried and tested methods to the thoughts and feelings of workers. 
We generate that faith and understanding which produces the energizing power of 
positive interest and loyalty. Production rises steadily; labor turn-over and kindred 
evils drop to a minimum. That we accomplish these results is evidenced by the fact 
that to satisfy present demands for our service we require an organization of more 
than 1000 specialists. 





You Can Test Sherman Service in Your Plant 
without Delay or Interruption of Your Business 











Put it up to us to prove in your plant that we can increase your production. 
’Phone, wire, or write our nearest office. 


SHERMAN SERVICE Inc. 


Production Engineering 
Industrial Co-ordination 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

2 Rector St. 208 So. La Salle 1211 Chestnut St. 10 State St. 314 No. Broadway 
Cleveland Detroit New Haven Providence Toronto 

Park Building 73 State St. 42 Church St. 10 Weybosset St. 10 Adelaide St., East 


Largest organization of its kind in the world 
Founded April 7, 1910 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Waste 


Just prior to the war it was estimated that there were 300,000 
manufacturing concerns in the United States; that 100,000 of 
these did not earn one cent of profit above normal interest on 
their investment; and that 270,000 did not even know what it 
actually cost them to produce their product. 

















What a Waste! How Unnecessary ! 
ee —te TS A 


Ignorance and guess work in place of Knowledge and System. 


Exact Knowledge, based on facts and figures, and intelligently 
applied with System is the only guarantee of profit. 


Straight —_ Methods 
ERNST & ERNST 


Assure the executive at all times exact knowledge in all 
branches of his business, 


Suggest improvements based on facts and figures, 
- Eliminate waste of material and labor in factory and office, 


Establish the working essentials of System, Organization and 
Success, 





Straight Line Methods is the expert service of an old, estab- 
lished firm, long and widely recognized, and enjoying the 
patronage and confidence of America’s best business. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS -—- SYSTEMS. 
TAX SERVICE 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


My, but what a lot of noble patriots are blos- 
soming among our retail merchants! At least, 
hundreds of newspaper advertisements tell us 
so. Almost every announcement of a cut in 

prices has been accom- 


RETAILERS’ panied by the statement 
ADVERTISEMENTS that the merchant ‘has 
HAVE BEEN been actuated by the 
LAUGHABLE praiseworthy, unselfish, 


patriotic desire to do 
something for the dear public. They have pic- 
tured themselves as heroic soldiers launching a 
frontal assault upon profiteering producers, man- 
ufacturers and everybody else except themselves. 
They —these fearless champions of the public 
weal—decided to rise up and slay the voracious 
army of profiteers and spear unto death that mon- 
ster, H. C. L. 


The truth is that merchants in New York, in 
Omaha, in Kansas City, in Philadelphia, in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere found themselves unable to 
dispose of their spring stocks promptly and were 
being called upon very insistently by the banks 
to meet their obligations. So long as the public 
were fools enough to pay whatever ridiculous 
prices retailers cared to tag on their goods there 
was not one among them who dreamed of 
announcing wholesale cutting of prices. They 
gouged the public to the last minute possible. 
When, finally, the more sensible element among 
the public refused to buy at extortionate prices, 
and when the banks began to apply the screws, 
then, but not until then, did the theatrical price- 
cutting circus start. Self-preservation, not 
patriotism, inspired the whole movement. The 
facts underlying the recent episode will probably 
be revealed by and by. How near certain mer- 
cantile establishments came to going under may 
perhaps be disclosed. If the whole truth becomes 
known the hypocrisy indulged in by some mer- 
chants will open the eyes of the public. 


Retail merchants, it should be added, are not 
the only people who have been skating on un- 
comfortably thin financial ice. Even some of 
the larger manufacturing concerns which have 
been reporting inordinate increases in their “sur- 
plus’ and which have been ladling out fat divi- 
dends find themselves in straitened circumstances. 
Their enormous “surpluses” exist either on paper 
or almost wholly in the form of inflated inven- 
tories, their surplus of cash being perilously small. 
While prices have been rising and rising during 
the last two years, failures have been phenomen- 
ally few. Now that the turn has come, more 
failures must be reckoned upon. 

Of course, the commercial community will be 
all the better for the stiff dose of spring medicine 
which it is having to swallow. 
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Why shouldn’t we have more women sitting 
on boards of directors? Take concerns which have 
hundreds, even thousands of women employes: 
Wouldn’t it be sound business to have one or 

two women at the direc- 


WHY NOT tors’ table? The Penn- 
MORE sylvania Railroad, the 
WOMEN American Sugar Refin- 
DIRECTORS? 


ing Company, the Ameri- 
can Telegraph & Tele- 
graph Company, the New Haven Railroad and 
other large, old-established companies have fre- 
quently drawn attention to the fact that about 
half of their stockholders were women. This 
being so, why refuse to have one representative 
of the sex on the directorate? Then there are 
other enterprises whose product is bought al- 
most wholly by women. Wouldn’t it be wise for 
such concerns to have the benefit of the counsel 
of one or two women in the direction of the 
business? Women are invading almost every 
sphere of activity. They are rapidly becoming 
a power to be reckoned with not only in business 
but in public affairs. Many of them now hold 
highly responsible positions. Surely there can 
be found at least a few women capable of ren- 
dering useful services on the boards of business 
concerns. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the two daughters of the late Frank W. Wool- 
worth have just been elected directors of the 
Woolworth Company. These new directors are 
very large stockholders. But even where no 
one woman holds a huge block of stock, the 
selection of one or two women directors should 
be seriously considered by companies which have 
many women employees, or many women inves- 
tors, or many women customers. What objection 
is there to such a suggestion? Wouldn’t the 
advent of women as directors be in line with 
the trend of the times? 


If we don’t do all that we are paid to do, by and 
by nobody will want to pay us for what we do 


want to do. 
x *k * 


Useful work, not easy leisure, is the thing 
worth aspiring to. 
* * * 


Britain isn’t busted. Let our exporting in- 
terests make no mistake about that. 
* * * 
Remember that prohibition will make broader 
and keener the battle for success. Buck up. 
* * * 
Mix that fine imagination of yours with elbow- 
grease. : 
* * * 
The fellow who blows hard seldom works 
hard. 


The head of a steel company recently sum- 
moned his salesmen. He addressed them in this 
fashion: “For two or three years you have been 
order-dodgers, not order-getters. You have been 

loafing. Very soon you 


SALESMANSHIP will have to get to work. 
WILL COME The period of order- 
INTO ITS dodging is over. You 
OWN AGAIN 


must prepare to become 
' order-getters again. We 
have kept you on while we didn’t need you. 
Now that we need you, we shall expect big 
things from you. You will have to show us that 
you are what you claim to be, salesmen.” 

Salesmanship in many lines of industry has 
becomes a lost art because of the abnormal con- 
ditions of recent years. One result is that the 
place of the salesman and the sales manager in 
the structure of an organization has been low- 
ered. Directors, presidents and leading vice- 
presidents have been concerned almost wholly 
with problems of production, not distribution or 
consumption. The sales manager has too often 
come to be looked upon as a somewhat orna- 
mental part of the machine. The production men 
hawe towered up as the giants of the organization. 
The voice of the sales manager has commanded 
little respect or attention. Sales managers, sales- 
men, salesmanship consequently have suffered. 
Their status has gone down. 

We are facing changed conditions. Sales man- 
agers and salesmen are to have opportunity to 
come into their own again. Their services are to 
be needed. Their counsel will be sought. Their 
voices will be listened to. A new period is open- 
ing. Directors and chief executives are to learn 
that production is not the be-all and end-all of 
all industry. They are to learn what many of 
them have tended to forget, namely, that produc- 
tion without adequate distribution is of no avail. 
Production of itself fills no pay envelopes. Wage- 
money comes from sales. 

Perhaps it would not be an exaggeration to 
say that the marketing of merchandise is a more 
delicate and difficult problem than its production. 
Production has to do largely with machinery, 
with evolving and installing the right kind of 
mechanical appliances. ‘The laying out of a plant 
and the equipping of it with efficient machinery 
is a task which, once done, has not to be con- 
stantly repeated. It is easier to handle materials 
than men. Sales, however, have to be made 
every day, every hour of the day. The salesman 
has to meet constantly varying problems. Each 
buyer, each prospect, has to be studied and has 
to be handled differently. The master salesman 
must be a student of psychology. He must un- 
derstand: human nature through and through. 
He must not only possess a thorough knowledge 
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Are we not apt, tf we are 
too near the trees, to fail to 
see the beauty of the forest’ 
In these days we hear so 
much of turmoil and strife 
and strikes, so much of 
tumbling securities and 
scarcity of money, so much 
of price-cutting and uncer- 
tainty, that we are in danger 
of not taking time to grasp 
the amazing progress Amer- 
ica has made. The condi- 
tion of the American people 


of the product he seeks’to sell, but he must pos- 
sess and exercise tact. He must discern with 
whom it is best policy to act in a friendly, inti- 
mate, story-telling, slap-on-the-back way, and 
with whom it avails most to be strictly formal, 
dignified, rigidly business-like. The super-sales- 
man must also be in a position to offer helpful 
advice to customers needing suggestions. Per- 
fectly sound suggestions can be offered in a man- 
ner that arouses resentment and gives offense; 
or they can be tendered in a way that wins grati- 
tude and binds the salesman very much closer 
to his costumer. 

Let me illustrate. A salesman visited a store 
one day and while waiting to see the owner he 
noted that the girls at the telephones, located on 
a balcony, were constantly shouting down to dif- 
ferent parts of the store to find out what the 
price of this, that and the next thing was that 
morning. For example, they had to ask the prices 
of eggs, butter, potatoes, etc. During his talk 
with the merchant, the salesmen diplomatically 
mentioned what he had observed and asked the 
merchant if he had ever considered the advis- 
ability of placing a large blackboard in front of 
the telephone operators with the prices of staples 
marked. plainly and kept strictly up to date. The 
merchant’s reply was: “You are the first sales- 
man who has ever offered me a suggestion of 
any value to me in running my business.” There- 
after that salesman was looked upon by the mer- 
chant ‘as not only a salesman but a friend. In- 
cidentally, that salesman is today a well-known 
sales manager. 

In view of the coming importance of sales- 
manship, this magazine is planning to establish 
a series of extremely interesting, illuminating, 
educative articles by the foremost sales managers 
and salesmen in America. Some of our greatest 
captains of industry first won their spurs as sales- 
men. Something will be printed also on this 
subject. 

ckced ‘* * * 
It’s a@ case of either more work or fewer 


comforts. 
S és 


Wall Street stocks have gone down, but not so 
much as the stocks of some people at Washington. 

Nothing will in the end prove more unprofit- 
able than profiteering. 
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Really, it should not be necessary at this time 
of day to emphasize that unless the railroads are 
allowed to earn a living wage, the whole business 
of the country, and, consequently, the whole pop- 

ulation, will suffer. But 


RAILROADS there are still people who 
MUST LIVE seem to think that the 
OR BUSINESS railroads will somehow 
WILL SUFFER continue to live and 


function no matter how 
they may be starved. Railroads have no gold 
mines hidden in their backyards. They have no 
vaults filled with inexhaustible supplies of money. 
They are like the rest of us: unless they first get 
in money, they cannot pay it out. They cannot 
rub any Aladdin’s lamp or practise any sleight-of- 
hand and draw from the air millions of dollars 
to pay high wages, buy locomotives and cars 
costing twice as much as formerly, replace worn- 
out rails with new rails costing a ransom, to say 
nothing of increasing overcrowded terminals, 
enlarging freight yards, keeping stations in re- 
pair, or footing their enormous bills for coal. 
The loss and unemployment caused by the re- 
cent railroad congestion and dislocation has 
reached figures, which, if they could be compiled 
in detail, would stagger even the most rabid 
railroad-baiters. Railroads have done more for 
America in the tast fifty years than railroad- 
baiters have accomplished or are likely to ac- 
complish in the next thousand years. Without 
adequate transportation, no nation can prosper. 
America has prospered because, among other 
things, it has enjoyed unmatched railroad fa- 
cilities. 
The railroads were guilty of misdeeds in the 
past—of course. Everything handled by, human 
beings generates faults. Today, however, it can 
be asserted without fear of successful challenge 
that the railroads of America are conducted as 
honestly and honorably as any other railroads in 
the world, as honestly and honorably as any 
large industry in this country or in any other 
country, as honestly and honorably as retailing; 
yes, as honestly and honorably as the trade unions 
headed by the agitators who have done not a 
little to bring about the not wholly pleasant con- 
ditions of today and the somewhat more un- 
pleasant conditions which are likely to develop to- 
morrow. 


today ts incomparably sore 
comfortable than it was in 
the early days. A glance at 
this picture showing the first 
train operated in the United 
States compared with the 
most up-to-date locomotive 
should cause us to reflect q 
little upon the advancement 
made. And we are advanc- 
ing today more rapidly than 
we ever advanced before. 
Verily, America is marching 
on. 


Unless the Interstate Commerce Commission acts 
with broadminded statesmanship in decreeing 
what increases in freight rates shall be permitted, 
then it can be accepted as certain beyond per- 
adventure that this country will lay up for us 
all a store of trouble such as the mind shrinks 
from contemplating. 

* * * 
Notice that the first three letters m sinecures 
are sin. 
** * 
Don’t flatter yourself that you are patient 
when what you are is lazy and indifferent. 


4.4 
If you were walking along a road and came 
upon a little boy or girl lying on the street 


starving, would you pass by and leave the child 
to die if you could save its life by merely putting 


your hand in your pocket 
WOULD you PASS 24 giving the child a 
BY A CHILD dollar? Wouldn’t you 
LYING STARVING _ resent the very thought 


ON THE ROADWAY? that you could be so 


heartless? Wouldn’t you 
instantly reply to such a question, “What do you 
take me for? A monster without a spark of 
kindness in my heart?” There is probably not 
one American man or woman in a hundred who 
would not gladly give a dollar to save the life 
of a child under such circumstances. 

Yet, you and I are daily passing by a starving 
child and refusing to save its life by giving a 
dollar. 

Do you remember the story in the Bible about 
the man who was attacked by robbers and left 
lying bruised and bleeding on the street and how 
the priest passed by on the other side, but was 
befriended and rescued and restored to health 
by a member of the community ranking low on 
the social scale? You and I, though we have a 
very high regard for ourselves and our place 
in the world, are guilty of passing by on the 
other side of the street and are not acting the part 
of the Good Samaritans. 

If every man and woman in America could 
see with his and her own eyes the starving, suffer- 
ing, dying children in such countries as Serbia, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania, Montenegro, 


Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Ukraine, © there 
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would be such an outpouring of money that 
every possible one of them would be succored. 
Is there a home in the United States of America 
which, if a crying, dying, emaciated child were 
found on its doorstep some morning, would not 
gladly take it in and do everything possible to 
save its young life? Or, suppose one of your 
children were to be laid sick and dying upon 
someone’s doorstep and, instead of taking it in 
and reviving it, the father or mother in that home 
were to leave it there to pant out its life, what 
would you think of such a father or mother? 
Wouldn’t you regard them as fiends? Wouldn’t 
you in your heart feel that, having been in a 
position to save your child’s life, they were, in 
a sense, murderers by permitting it to die? 

Well, a sick, starving European child has 
been laid on the doorstep of every home in 
America. Have you done anything to succor and 
save the child laid'on your doorstep? Or, are 
you shutting your eyes as you go in and out, and 
allowing the child’s life to ebb away? 

Let your mind dwell on the subject a while, 
and then decide whether you will use your voice 
and pen to convince Congress that you are heart 
and soul behind the plea made by H. P. Davison 
(of Red Cross fame) that our Government forth- 
with provide a loan of $500,000,000 for the rescue 
of the starving millions in Europe and the placing 
of the rescued countries in a position to resume 
their activities so as to become self-supporting. 

Mr. Davison’s chief recommendations are: 


That Congress immediately pass a bill ap- 
propriating a sum not to exceed $500,000,000 
for the use of central and eastern Europe. 

That Congress call upon the President to ap- 
point a non-political commission of three Ameri- 
cans, distinguished for their character and ex- 
ecutive ability and commanding the respect of 
the American people. Such a commission should 
include men of the type of General Pershing, 
Mr. Hoover, or ex-Secretary Lane. I would in- 
vest that commission with complete power... . 

Above all things I would say that whatever 
action is taken should be taken immediately. 
The crisis is so acute that the situation does 
not admit of delay. 


* * * 
Do people really like to associate with you? 
Just think it over. 
* * * 


“I” is at the center of c-l-i-m-b. 
* * * 

There has been more noise than price cutting. 
We cannot have and need not expect low prices 
while wages remain as high as they are, while 
labor is not doing a full day’s work, while taxa- 

tion is so crushingly 


DONT EXPECT heavy, while consump- 


PRICES TO tion continues reckless 
TUMBLE and riotous, while neith- 
HELTER-SKELTER er raw materials nor 


merchandise can be 
transported expeditiously nor while the preseit 
billions upon billions of currency and credits 
continue outstanding. Also, unless this year’s 
crops are larger than now forecast, the cost of 
food staples is little likely to fall materially in 
the near future. 
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SAMUEL M. VAUCLAIN 


President of the Baldwin Locomotive Works (left), 

and Mr. Bockins, chief counsel, who, returning from 

Europe, report that transportation difficulties are be- 

ing rapidly adjusted. Large orders from Europe are 
looked for. 


What we can hope for, however, is some gen- 
uine lessening of the enormous difference between 
the actual cost of producing goods and commodi- 
ties, etc., and the prices charged the public by the 
time these goods and commodities are delivered 
by the retailer. The profits which have been 
extorted from the public for such things as 
woolen goods, cotton goods, leather goods, metal 
products, sugar, meats, and a hundred and one 
other things have been criminal. There has been 
scandalous profiteering, sometimes by producers, 
more often by sheer speculators, not infrequntly 
by retailers. The advances granted in wages 
have rarely justified the increases added to the 
prices charged the public. Markets have been 
flagrantly and shamelessly manipulated. 

Happily, bankers are now beginning to put 
their foot down upon the borrowing of the peo- 
ple’s own savings for the purpose of artificially 
forcing prices up by daring speculation and by 
the withholding of enormous supplies from con- 
sumers. 

However, drastic reductions in the cost of liv- 
ing need not be looked for until the factors al- 
ready enumerated, or at least some of them, are 
distinctly modified. We have seen the peak of 
high prices, but those who have been misled. by 
recent blatant advertisements to expect to be 
able to purchase clothing, shoes, hats, furniture, 
etc., etc., at anywhere from twenty to fifty per 
cent. below the level recently ruling may suffer 
disillusionment and disappointment. If the cost 
of living goes down ten to twenty per cent. dur- 
ing the balance of this year there will be every 
reason for satisfaction. 
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The more satisfactory a work place is, the 
more satisfied workers are likely to be. Improve | 
your plant and you improve your people. A 
bright, clean, well-ventilated, healthful building 
has a better effect upon 
the minds of workers 


IMPROVING 
WORK PLACES than a dingy, dilapidated, 
IMPROVES stuffy, ill-kept building. 


WORK PEOPLE If an ideal building can 


be surrounded by ideal 
grounds, with lawns, flowers, shrubs and trees, 
then the combination is calculated, to, appeal 
strongly to every worker, man or: woman, of the. 
better type. There are such plants in the United - 
States. One at Dayton and another at ‘Rochester, 
for example. 

“Forbes” wants to make known to employers 

and employees throughout the length and breadth 
of the land all about companies which have pro- 
vided attractive working conditions for their 
people. We want to show, by story and particu- 
larly by photographs, just what some of the most 
thoughtful, progressive and considerate employers 
have done to safeguard the health, enhance the 
happiness, and beautify the environment of their 
people. By publishing such articles and such 
illustrations will not something be done to stimu- 
late and encourage other employers to get busy 
and do everything possible to improve the condi- 
tions under which their wage-earners work? 
Health makes for happiness. So does cleanliness. 
So does beauty. In short, if the millions and 
millions of working people in America could be 
provided with the right kind of work places and 
the right kind of surroundings there would be 
a larger measure of heatlh, energy, enthusiasm 
and satisfaction. There would be less ugly, 
threatening discontent; there would be less un- 
rest of the mischievous revolutionary type; there 
would be a better, more progressive, more pros- 
perous America. It would be a better land to 
live in, a better land to work in, a better land to 
raise families in. Production would increase, 
strikes would decrease and there would thus be 
available more of the comforts of life for all 

We feel so strongly the importance of encou 
aging progress along this line that (as announce’ 
in detail on another page) we will pay $500 for 
letters and photographs from employees showing 
that their’s is one of the best kept plants in 
the United States. Editors of house organs, 
secretaries of Chambers of Commerce, publishers 
of trade journals and others in a position to stim- 
ulate this desirable movement are invited to bring 
this contest to the attention of employees and 
employers in order that the best possible material 
may be obtained from all parts of the country 
for the enlightenment and guidance of American » 
employers. 

a 

Roosevelt said he would rather wear out than 

rust out. You? 
* * * 

A’ sour disposition doesn’t make for either 

good digestion or success. 


Have you a son or a friend about to enter business? Why not help him to start 
right by asking us to send him ‘Forbes,’’ with your compliments? 
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MANY ROADS HAVE NEW PRESIDENTS 


WENTY American railroads have different 
presidents today from what they had 
when the World War broke out. 

Also, some twenty of the officials appointed 
Federal Managers rf the roads during the period 
of Government control won promotion as a re- 
sult, although in certain cases the executives put 
in as Federal Managers by the Government 
dropped out when the owners regained control, 
perhaps the most notable instance being the 
severing of relations with the Erie Railroad by 
A. J. Stone, formerly one of the road’s most in- 
fluential vice-presidents. : 

Not a few roads which were bankrupt in 1914 
and under the management of receivers have 
since been placed on their feet and now have 
presidents in place of receivers at their head. 

Half of the large railroad systems in the United 
States have changed their presidents since the 
war began. Probably never before was there 
such a period of wholesale shifting among high 
transportation officials. Men of superior ability 
have had unparalleled opportunities for rising to 
the top. : . 

“Forbes” has endeavored to communicate with 
every important railroad in America in order to 
obtain a complete list of the changes in presi- 
dencies which have occurred since 1914. 

Among the very large systems which have not 
now the same president as they had in 1914 are 
Union Pacific, Atchison, Great Northern, St. 
Paul, Chicago & North Western, Lehigh Valley, 
Seaboard Air Line, Wabash and Reading. Of 
course, death was responsible for a number of 
these changes. For example, it was death that 
removed E. P. Ripley from Atchison and George 
F, Baer from Reading, while in other cases the 
1914 occupants of the presidency stepped aside 
because of age, as in the cases of A. J. Earling 
of St. Paul and E. B. Thomas of the Lehigh 
Valley, the latter becoming chairman. 

The following table shows at a glance the 
more important changes: 


Twenty Systems Changed Heads 
Since 1914—Some Federal 
Managers Promoted 


By B. C. Forbes 


highest positions. residencies of railroads 
change oftener than presidencies of other enter- 
prises, because, as a rule, very young men are 
not appointed heads of important systems, the 
period necessary for gaining the training and ex- 
perience essential to the successful filling of such 
positions usually occupying many, many years. 


Railroad Presidents Under Forty Rare 


There are scores of instances of men under 
forty being selected to preside over industrial, 
mining, commercial and mercantile concerns of 
magnitude, whereas hardly one leading trans- 
portation system is headed by a man as young 
as forty. The result is that after a compara- 
tively short period of years as president, the 
occupant either dies or becomes too old to grap- 
ple with the duties. The way is thus cleared for 
the promotion of younger blood. 

Five years ago I took twenty of the largest 
railroad systems in the country and investigated 
how many of them were presided over by men 
who had risen to the positions they then occupied 
within the previous ten years. Of the twenty 
systems, only three had the same presidents in 
1915 as they had in 1905. 

It is interesting to note that not one of these 
roads, with the exception of the Erie, is headed 
today by the same man as held the presidency in 
1905. The presidents who figured in that list 
of twenty, fifteen years ago, were E. P. Ripley, 
O. G. Murray, Roswell Miller, Marvin Hughitt, 
F. D. Underwood, J. J. Hill, Stuyvesant Fish, 
E. B. Thomas, J. W. Thomas, Geo. J. Gould, 
W. H. Newman, C. S. Mellon, Howard Elliott, 





Name of Road 


President in 1914 


President Now 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..............esee0ee- ow ciuscsiacasce W. B. Storey. 
Atianta, Birmingham & Atlantic.................++- E. T. Lamb......--........ B. L. Bugg 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.................55 0 SS H. E. Byram 
Chicago & North Western...........-.--.. ee ee eees | ee W. H. Finley 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.......... W. A. Gardner............... James T. Clark 
odd coco h-0-0s4. crew Cacovies osbaie-d o0dieeee ee a. eer ar rr Ralph Budd 
PS errr ereerrererr errr rere tee Se Oa E, E. Loomis 
RIE 6555 5, 5.0:4.6.a.d.asiein tase cdouns As000e ees PG eer Harry Bronner 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis......--......+5 John Howe Payton......... W. Cole 
New Haven .......... PMN at ee arerateigct siaunies sisi 67% wie-eibres EIOWOSE TUIOUE oo kan sca cscs E. J. Pearson 
New Orleans Great Northern.............---0+0000s H. I. Miller............00.. A. C. Goodyear 
New Work, Giese Oe St. LOGS... 2.0 ccc cc cece W. _H. Canniff.............. J. J. Bernet 
Pere Marquette ..........seeseeeet tee eeeetteceeee In Receivership ............ Frank H. Alfred 
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It is worth noting that, almost without excep- 
tion, the chief executives of America’s railroads 
are men who began at the very bottom of the 
ladder and who have won their way upward by 
the merit they displayed in the filling of one posi- 
tion after another. It is still true, to some ex- 
tent, that large industrial companies are headed 
by capitalists or the sons of capitalists, who did 
not win their first spurs as wage-earners in their 
particular industry. But there is hardly an in- 
stance in the whole railroad field where the presi- 
dent did not start as a humble, unwealthy, unin- 
fluential workman who had to win promotion in 
fair and square competition with thousands of 
other workers similarly circumstanced. The run- 

ing of a railroad is far too difficult a job to be 
filled satisfactorily by any rich man or rich man’s 
son not trained from the pene up to discharge 
the multifarious, responsible and often perplex- 
ing duties. 

As a consequence, railroading has always 
offered opportunities for advancement to the 


A. J. Cassatt, Geo. G. Baer, B. L. Winchell, E. 
H,. Harriman (Southern Pacific and Union Paci- 
fic), Samuel Spencer and Joseph Ramsey, Jr. 
The redoubtable F. D. Underwood, of the Erie, 
is the one man who is still very much on the 
job in his old position. Howard Elliott was head 
of the Northern Pacific in 1905, but had moved 
to the New Haven by 1915, while today he is 
back with his old road, the Northern Pacific, as 
chairman, after serving as president during the 
period of Federal control. 

When the Government took over the roads 
after this country entered the war there were 
ill-feeling and friction between some of the men 
installed by the Government as Federal manager 
and the presidents of the roads. In most in- 


stances, however, the antagonisms disappeared, 
but in a few others it was well known that the 
return of private control would mean the oust- 
ing of the Washington-named managers. In the 
majority of the cases, however, appointment as 
Federal manager worked out advantageously to 


the official named, as the long list of recent pro- 
motions of quondam Federal managers reveals, 

A survey of the comprehensive returns re- 
ceived by “Forbes” from practically all the im- 
portant railroads during the last few weeks shows 
the following changes, among others: 

Ex-president W. J. Harahan, of the Seaboard 
Air Line, who became Federal manager, is now 
a member of the Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 of the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion. 

J. E. Taussig moved up from the position of 
Federal manager of the Wabash to the presi- 
dency. 

Atchison’s Federal manager, W. B. Storey, 
who was formerly vice-president of the road, 
is now its president, in succession to the late 
Mr. Ripley. 

H. E. Byram, of the Chicago, Minneapolis & 
St. Paul, was Federal manager until October of 
last year, when he moved to the presidency, while 
his successor as Federal manager, B. B. Greer, 
who was formerly assistant regional director of 
the Central Western Region, has now been in- 
stalled as vice-president in charge of operation. 

W. L. Mapother, who was vice-president of 
Louisville & Nashville, and who was made 
Federal manager, is now executive vice-president 
of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Few Changes on New York Central 


Southern Pacific’s Federal manager was W. R. 
Scott, formerly vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Southern Pacific Company, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco. He is now president 
of the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louist- 
ana, with headquarters in Houston, Texas. 

On the Mow York Central lines the shifting to 
temporary Federal control has not resulted in 
many changes among the executives of the vari- 
ous roads comprising the system. President A. 
H. Smith, who was elected to the very important 
office of Regional Director, has resumed the 
presidency. The following list gives the Federal 
managers of the different lines, their pre-war 
positions, and the positions they now hold: 


Pre-War Position 

Name Road Title Now Held 
P. E. Crowley..N.Y.C. V.P.(Opr.) iL 
E. LD. Bronner..M.C. V.P.&G.M. V.P. 
H. M. Biscoe...B.&A. V.P. V.P 
E. M. Costin...C.C.C.&St.L. G.S. G.M 

. B. Yohe..... P.&L.E. G.M. G.M 

. B. Sheldon. .T.&O.C. V.P. V.P. 
Geo. Hannauer.I.H.B. G.M. V.P.&G.M. 
H. A. Boomer.. L.E.&W. G.M. G.M 


E. J. Stone, the Erie vice-president, who was 
made Federal manager, has now severed his 
connections with the road and at present is not 
attached to any company. Mr. Stone was re- 
garded as one of the ablest railroad officials in 
the East, and his withdrawal from the Erie has 
occasioned widespread comment. Mr. Stone’s 
plans for the future are not known. 

H. C. May, Federal manager of the Cincin- 
nati, Indianapolis & Western, has been promoted 
from his former position as superintendent of 
motive power of C. I. & L. to be general man- 
ager of the same road. 

C. H. Markham, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, was appointed Regional Director first at 
Atlanta and subsequently at Philadelphia. On 
the return of the road to its owners he resumed 
the presidency. C. M. Kittle, who was made 
Federal manager of the road, has also returned 
to his old position as senior vice-president. 

On the Central of Georgia, W. A. Winburn, 
president, became Federal manager, and A. R. 
Lawton, vice-president, became president. Both 
have now resumed their pre-war positions. 

Similar action was taken on the Northwestern 
Pacific, where W. S. Palmer, president and gen- 
eral manager, became Federal manager, and A. 

(Continued on page 176) 
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WALL STREET NOW HAS A UNIVERSITY 


Students Drawn from Financial, 
Shipping, Insurance and 
Other Offices 


By Phyllis Perlman 


TOCKS and bonds are not the only products 
i) of Wall Street. Amidst the hurry and 

bustle of lower Broadway, amidst all the 
hubbub of the curb market and the eagerly 
watched tickers of the ’change, admist the re- 
cording of all the vast cargoes in the steamship 
offices—amidst all this the greatest financial 
street in the world has had time and inclination 
to produce students. Of course, they are not of 
the regular academic species; but they are none 
the less earnest in their studies when they as- 
semble in the Wall Street Division of the New 
York University School of Commerce to learn 
the science of finance and big ‘business, from 
commonplace bookkeeping to the most modern 
courses in ocean shipping and foreign trade. 
This division has its headquarters in the Trinity 
Building at 90 Trinity Place, recently purchased 
by the University for $207,000. 

The rapid expansion of the industrial life of 
the United States in the past created unlimited 
opportunities, and it was not deemed essential 
for a successful career that a young man should 
have had a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of business. More recently sharpen- 
ing competition has shown clearly the necessity 
for thorough preparation. 

Perhaps the greatest commercial development 
this country has known in the last decade has 
been in the field of ocean shipping. Striking 
the keynote of practicability in education, a 
course teaching the essentials of ocean shipping 
was immediately inaugurated into the curriculum 
of the Wall Street Division of the New York 
University School of Commerce. Professor A. 
Wellington Taylor, seeking a competent man for 
this faculty chair, chose Robert Edward Annin 
as the man in New York City most firmly in- 
trenched in shipping knowledge. Mr. Annin 
has had ideal training in shipping circles for 
forty years; latterly he has been associated with 





ROBERT EDWARD ANNIN 
Who has been chosen to instruct a class in the 
essentials of ocean shipping, now a part of the New 
York University ,curriculum. 











Headquarters of the Wall Street Division of the New York University School 
of Commerce. This building, formerly occupied by the American Red Cross, 
was recently purchased by the university for $207,000. 








Sigsbee, Humphrey and Co., of 23 South Wil- 
liam Street. His reputation has been won by his 
clear vision of this country’s merchant marine 
needs and by his successful practice of ocean 
shipping. 

“The merchant marine of this country needs 
university trained men,” said Mr. Annin, com- 
menting on the value of his course as a stepping 
stone to actual work in the field. “But it does 
not want men who know only theory. Every 
student of this ocean shipping course, which is 
the first of its kind in any school of the United 
States, is taught the operation and management 
of the merchant marine in all the intricacies of its 
service. We cover the entire field of freight 
problems and correlate the various phases of the 
business to the task of management. 

“No one can gainsay the fact that the older 
men in this business are the only ones who know 
the business thoroughly. They are men who 
knew shipping before the merchant marine was 
such a vital factor. They learned their lessons 
through years of trying experience. Today 
young men prefer to start in a business with 
some knowledge of their undertaking. Both they 
and the enterprise are thus benefited by this 
preparation. Every man who studies practical 
ocean shipping at New York University has truly 
served an apprenticeship and becomes an asset 
to the shipping interests of the country.” 

“What is more natural than that the first 
course in practical ocean shipping inaugurated 
in the United States should be given at the New 
York University branch of its school of com- 
merce and finance which is nearest the financial 
and shipping vortex?” said Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy Taylor, who supervises the Wall 
Street School. “This is the central location of 
the shipping business. Here the study has be- 
gun, and we who are interested in a scientific 


study of finance, feel that there ought to be a 
laboratory for industry—which this will be—just 
as there is one or many for medicine and en- 
gineering. : 

“It would be possible for an institution co1- 
ducted jointly by business men and a group of 
the best trained workers in economics to change 
completely the direction of economic investiga- 
tion and teaching, vitalizing it and making a real 
science of the subject. No place offers a better 
basis than this nucleus which now exists in the 
metropolitan city. 

“For instance, the instructor in the new 
course in ocean shipping has been a practical 
shipping man in this port for forty years. His 
name is a symbol to all in that industry. No- 
where could a better man be found, and in no 
other way could the younger men learn the pit- 
falls and problems he has faced during his 
career.” 

The Wall Street School gives the men or 
women starting in the “Street” the knowledge 
that will enable them better to cope with the 
problems that arise in the daily business cur- 
rent. Industrial concerns throughout the coun- 
try are demanding persons trained to fill respon- 
sible positions, who are familiar with the prin- 
ciples of business and not those who have a 
knowledge of routine only. Either training with- 
out the other is incomplete. 

The most congested district of New York City 
lies below Barclay Street. Here, too, the great- 
est portion of the financial business of the world 
is conducted. The downtown classes given be- 
tween the hours of 5:15 and 7 P. M., when Wall 
Street workers are free to attend, are extremely 
popular. When, in 1914, the division was or- 
ganized there were fewer than four hundred 
students. Today almost a thousand more rush 

(Continued on page 171) 
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BRINGS 


ET a girl who has done very little house- 

L work in the home of her parents fall in 

love with a worthy young man whose 
income is far below that of her father’s. What 
happens when she gets married and moves into 

a modest home of her own? 

She works miracles. Prior to her marriage 
a pan of fudge probably represented her highest 
culinary accomplishment; six months after her 
establishment in her own home she is turning 
out roasts and salads and puddings that make 
you anxious to be invited to her home. 

Why this miraculous difference in so short a 
time? 

Simply because in her parents’ home the re- 
sponsibility and the rewards fell on the mother’s 
shoulders, but in her own home the bride can- 
not dodge responsibility and seeks the appro- 
bation of her husband and her friends, and dis- 
covers (if she is wise) a real happiness in mak- 
ing a genuine success of home-making. 

That same reserve power exists in every hu- 
man being. 

_ Give a man who has a job in a factory no 
responsibility, no result but his weekly pay 
envelope; deny him any and all chance to influ- 
ence the business with his personality, and he 
will, if he is honest and conscientious, simply 
do.an honest day’s work. If his ethical sense 
hasn’t been developed, he may not do even that. 

But take that same man, make it clear to him 
that anything he can do with his brains and 
his skill to increase production, to reduce costs, 
to take a hand in boosting the business, will 
come back to’him in a definite reward in money, 
in esteem and in responsibility, and you will 
unlock with the key of ambition a self-interest 
that means morale and greater results in your 
business. 

In September, 1919, the Greenfield Tap and 
Die Corporation, working on the idea outlined 
for them by the Industrial Relations Service, 
Limited, presented such a plan to its employees 
and suggested an organization of the employees 
into what has been termed, “The GTD Asso- 
ciates.” 


Constitution Based on Square Deal 


This organization has a constitution and by- 
laws and a declaration of principles, the key 
note of which is a square deal. 

Workers of any department in any capacity 
who have been in the employ of the Greenfield 
Tap and Die Corporation for more than one 
month are eligible for membership. Eight divi- 
sions of the corporation met and chose repre- 
sentatives for each department of the divisions. 

This “Legislature” is composed of representa- 
tives of general employees, office employees, and 
skilled and non-skilled workers, and their purpose 
is to make suggestions on their own initiative 
or to consider suggestions which may be referred 
to them from other sources. 

The foremen, assistant foremen and depart- 
ment heads form the “Judiciary” and it is their 
function to interpret and sift the suggestions of 
the Legislature, to make recommendations on 
their own initiative, and to deliberate and reach 
conclusions on suggestions from other sources. 

The factory manager and superintendents and 
the general foreman comipose an “Executive 
Council,” and they advise and deliberate on sug- 
gestions received from the Legislature and the 
Judiciary, reporting their final conclusions to the 
“Executive Board,’ made up of the president, 
vice-president, general manager and directors. 


There is an annual meeting of the entire mem-* 


bership of the organization, when matters are 
discussed and thrashed out. 

Before the annual meeting, the employees 
elect their representatives to the Legislature from 
among their own people who have been continu- 
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How the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation Has Solved 
Labor Problem 


By Ralph Barstow 





ROBERT T. DOLAN 


Industrial relations manager of Greenfield Tap & 
Die Corporation. 


ously in the employ of the corporation for at 
least one year previous to the meeting. Repre- 
sentatives are elected, one for every 20 workers, 
but if there is a department with fewer than 
20 workers it is entitled to one representative. 
Both nominations and elections are by secret 
ballot. The Legislature elects its own officers, 
a president, vice-president and recording secre- 
tary. The Legislature meets every month regu- 
larly and can be called for special meetings when 
desired. The Judiciary Board also holds monthly 
meetings and has the same number of officers 
as the Legislature. 
In the Executive Council the works manager 
acts as chairman and meetings are held weekly. 
There are five secondary committees as 
follows: 
Advisory Board on Social and Industrial 
Betterment. 
Joint Committee on Industrial Co-opera- 
tion and Conciliation. 
Joint Committee on Safety and Accidents. 
Joint Committee on Health, Sanitation and 
Housing. 
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FRIENDLY LABOR RELATIONS 


Joint Committee on Recreation, Educa- 
tion and Insurance. 

If a recommendation passes the Legislature, 
it is reported to the Judiciary, and if approved 
there, it goes to the Executive Council and the 
Chief Executive. 

Matters for consideration can move from the 
Legislature upavard, and likewise from the other 
bodies upward. The necessary feature is that 
it shall meet with the approval of each body 
before it becomes effective. 

A recommendation from one group moving 
upward and not succeeding in winning the ap- 
proval of the next body is returned to the orig- 
inating body with criticisms, to be voted on again 
by the originating body. It takes a two-thirds 
vote to pass it over the veto of the criticising 
body. 

In order to provide a common center and 
point of contact for all of the bodies, a personnel 
secretary acts with each group as an intermedi- 
ary—in this case the work being handled by the 
industrial relations manager, R. P. Dolan. 


Employees Benefit by Reducing Costs 


This plan gives every employee an opportunity 
to actually participate in the management of the 
organization. 

After “The GTD Associates” was organized, 
the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation made an 
offer to the association that it would go fifty- 
fifty with any division on any. saving that that 
division effected. The figures for the previous 
six months were made known and the dividends 
were to be based on the cost of labor to pro- 
duction. Any lowering of this cost was to be 
divided into two equal portions, half to the cor- 
poration and half to the employees, monthly on 
the earnings for the month. 

Division 1 has earned two such dividends; 
division 2 has earned four; division 3, owing to 
difficulties, has so far not been able to earn a 
dividend; division 4 has earned two monthly 
dividends; division 5 has earned one; division 
6 has not yet been able to arrive at a basis on 
which to participate; division 7 has earned three 
dividends, and division 8 has earned five divi- 
dends, ; : 

The interest continues, and since September 
more than 350 suggestions for improvements 
have been received from members of the asso- 
ciation. 

All of which is regarded by both management 
and workers as a long progressive step forward, 
towards greater industrial harmony and greater 
mutual profit. 


The “Legislature” of the Wells Brothers’ Division of the Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, composed 


of representatives of general employees, office emp! 


oyees and skilled and non-skilled workers. 


purpose is to make suggestions on their own intiat ive or to consider suggestions which may be referred 
to them from other sources. ; 
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The Curtis Country Club boasts of one of the finest swimming pools in the country. Other features of this model employees’ club are two baseball diamonds, six tennis 





courts, a quarter-mile running track, a 220-yard straightaway track, an oval for foot ball, jumping and other sports, a gun club, a two-acre plot for gardening and last, 


but not least, sand piles and swings for the children. 


The Man Who Made The Saturday 


Evening Post 


Life Story of Cyrus H. K. Curtis 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis that are interesting 

but not based on fact. One is that after 
his early struggles were over and he had come 
into comparative plenty he invited various per- 
sons from whom he had obtained money, and 
that when they sat down to the luncheon or 
dinner each one of them found under his plate 
a check for the amount Mr. Curtis had borrowed 
together with interest. 

That story has been told about many success- 
ful men. So far as Mr. Curtis is concerned it is 
not true. He has borrowed money, but he always 
paid when the debt was due. The “stock” story 
of the check under the plate fits other cases, 
many of them, perhaps, but not his. ‘ 


An Authentic Story 


But there are somewhat similar stories about 
him that are true. Here is one: You will re- 
member, perhaps, that in Boston he published a 
periodical called the People’s Ledger and that an 
airy sort of person who promised to put $20,000 
into the business never did so, primarily because 
he did not have it and, secondarily, because he 
was more interested in a sewing machine attach- 
ment than the publication. Young Curtis was 
editor, publisher, office boy and jack of all trades 
of the People’s Ledger, and if it had not been 
for a kindly old Scotsman named W. C. Allan 
he probably would not have been able to make 
the paper go when his airy “partner” departed 
after offering to sell his interest in the sheet, he 
haying no interest whatever, for $600. 

Mr. Allan had a little printing office and was 
desirous of making the most of it in the matter 
of show. “I'll do the composition for your 
paper,” he told young Curtis, “if you can raise 
enough each week to pay the compositors. The 
remainder of the bill I’ll charge up to you and 
let it run until you are able to pay.” 

Youth is buoyant and sanguine, and young 
Curtis gladly accepted the proposal. The ar- 
rangement continued for a time; then Allan got 


T HERE are many stories current about 


By Richard Spillane 


ill, gave up his printing business and went back 
to Scotland. 

Mr. Curtis lost track of him for 20 or 25 
years. Then he heard the old Scotchman was 
in Minneapolis. To Minneapolis went Myr. 
Curtis and made inquiry. He learned that Allan 
was conducting a little real estate business and 
had an office upstairs in one of the streets. He 
found the building and climbed the stairs. When 
he entered no one was in sight, but there was a 
man in a closet getting coal. When the man 
came out Mr. Curtis recognized him as his old 
friend of his Boston days but grown very gray 
and bald. 

He introduced himself, and they chatted, and 
then went to the house where Allan lived. 
There Mr. Curtis gave a check to the old man 
and there were tears in Allan’s eyes when he 
took it and the tears remained while he told his 
story. He had come almost to the end of his 
resources 10 or 15 years before and had known 
much of sorrow and want. His wife had been 
burned to death. He was able to do little on ac- 
count of his advanced age. Another old man 
lived with him, and the two managed to make 
ends meet somehow. The check was a godsend, 
for Allan was away up in the 80’s. 

Mr. Allan has had other checks since then, 
for when in need he has called upon the man 
who didn’t forget. 

There was another debt from the Boston pe- 
riod. Part of the circulation promotion scheme 
in his early days in Boston was to give a pre- 
mium to the enterprising individual who got a 
certain number of persons, a “club,” as it was 
called, to subscribe. For so many subscriptions 
the person who did the hustling would be re- 
warded with a silver sugar spoon. For another 
number of subscriptions the agent would get as 
a prize a silver sugar bowl. A silverware con- 
cern in Connecticut furnished the goods. When 
Mr. Curtis left Boston hé owed something to the 
silverware people on this account. 

This gift premium enterprise was common in 
old days and it is not altogether out of vogue 


now. The publications that engage in it are long 
on hope and, usually, short,on cash. The makers 
of premium goods take a chance on such busi- 
ness. They must. Possibly they fix their prices 
on the law of average in regard to the mortality 
of the publications with which they deal. 

Mr. Curtis did not forget his Boston credi- 
tors, few as they were. When he got on his 
feet financially in Philadelphia he made inquiry 
as to the silverware concern. He learned it had 
a New York office in John street. The next 
time he was in New York he went to the John 
street office and asked if they had an account, an 
old one, with the People’s Ledger of Boston, 
long since defunct. The bookkeeper, after in- 
vestigation, replied affirmatively. 

“What does it amount to now?” Mr. Curtis 
asked. 

The bookkeeper told him. Thereupon Mr. 
Curtis wrote a check for the sum and_handed it 
over. 

The head of the firm had heard the conversa- 
tion between Mr. Curtis and the bookkeeper but 
had not taken part in it. Now he came forward. 

“In all my experience, Mr. Curtis,” he said, 
“this is the first time it ever happened that a 
‘dead’ account of a publication to which we 
gave credit has been paid. I’m going to send 
to you the-best silver service we can make.” 

A long time passed and Mr. Curtis heard noth- 
ing from the silverware people. He had for- 
gotten all about the matter when one day a big 
box arrived addressed to him. He opened it and 
there was a beautiful silver service. It must 
have cost as much as the total of the bill. 


Selection of Men No Easy Task 


A reader of these articles makes a request for 
more information as to how Mr. Curtis picks 
men; what method or system or gauge he uses 
to get together his wonderful organization. If 
Mr. Curtis were to answer this question he prob- 
ably would say that when you see a good or- 
ganization and do not know it is the result ot 
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thirty years of effort you say “what a wonder- 
ful organization,” and credit the man at the head 
of it with remarkable ability in the selection of 
his associates. You do not know of the trials 
that were given to this man and that before one 
was found exactly fitted to his particular part 
of the great machine. You do not know of the 
failures. You think the head of the organiza- 
tion can pick off the tree just as he needs them. 

He probably would tell you he has no. par- 
ticular system, and that sometimes he just has a 
“hunch”; that sometimes he is impressed favor- 
ably or unfavorably by a man’s general manner 
and that sometimes he has been right in this im- 
pression and sometimes wrong. What is a fact 
is that he always has been on the lookout for 
men: of promise. He is keen, very keen. As 
he travels up and down the land he meets many 
persons and hears of what many men are doing. 
When he sees one who impresses him as hav- 
ing unusual qualities he mentally catalogues him. 
He may not have any idea that the man will fit 
into the Curtis organization; certainly he knows 
of no way in which he could use him at the time 
but sometime later something may. develop that 
calls or seems to call for just such talent as he 
considers that particular man possesses. If he 
has not made inquiry into the man’s experience 
and capabilities he starts to do so. Generally 
the inquiry confirms his first idea. If he wants 
that man he generally gets him. 

Unquestionably, Cyrus H. K. Curtis is an ex- 
traordinarily good judge of men. Probably he 
has developed a natural talent to the fullest be- 
cause it has been necessary for him to do much 
in the way of selecting men. What he calls a 
“hunch” may not infrequently have been quick- 
ness of perception. One explanation of his suc- 
cess in picking may be ascribed to this constant 
survey of the field; this mental reckoning of 
every bright man he encounters and this constant 
questioning of where such a man would fit into 
the big Curtis family. Perhaps he has more men 
on his list of eligibles than he knows. No doubt 
he has “sized up” many men who never thought 
of being connected with the Curtis company. 

There is no set formula by which human ac- 
complishments can be gauged quickly and ac- 
curately. Some men who would be successful 
in one line or in one particular environment 
would fail in another. Mr. Curtis has his own 
tests. His success and the remarkable efficiency 
of the Curtis organization show his tests have 
been true. But he has not always been able to 
go ? the tree and pick exactly the fruit he de- 
sired. 


Succeeds in Getting Popular Writers 


Possibly a few stories of how Mr. Curtis got 
writers may be illuminating. There was a time 
when it was far more difficult for him to get 
them than it is today. To write for a Curtis 
publication today is to “arrive,” to have the hall- 
mark of success. It was not always so. 

In the early days of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
the Century and the Youth’s Companion were 
the leading publications and had the biggest cir- 
culations and the most distinguished writers. M-. 
Curtis had to get writers, writers whose names 
commanded attention. But the popular writers 
of the time did not care for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, for at that time the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal meant nothing to them for it simply was 
struggling for recognition. 

Louisa Alcott had a popularity that was great. 
She almost was worshipped by many women. 
Her “Little Women” had been a tremendous 
success. 

Mr. Curtis went to see her. At that time Miss 
Alcott was giving much of her time to the care 
of her father. Mr. Curtis chatted with her, but 
she evidenced no interest in the unknown or 
little known Ladies’ Home Journal. It was futile, 
or seemed futile, to press the matter of having 
her write for the publication. His mission 
seemed a failure, or would have been a failure 
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to any ordinary publisher. But Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis is a clever man. Someone had told him 
of a charity in which Miss Alcott was very much 
interested. When she could not be moved by 
ordinary means Mr. Curtis tried extraordinary 
or novel means. He suggested that he would 
give $100 a column to her charity for a story 
if she would write it for him. 

Immediately she was interested. “Yes,” she 
sdid, “I will write the story. I want to raise 
some money for that cause.” 

Mr. Curtis got her story in due time and a 
check for $100 was sent to Miss Alcott. 

Later Mr. Curtis noticed that while the story 
made nearly 2 columns only the $100 had been 
remitted. Thereupon he sent another $100 with 
a note of apology and explanation that he had 
agreed to pay $100 a column, not $100 for che 
story. 

That impressed Miss Alcott. She told all her 
friends of her experience with Mr. Curtis. From 
that time on she was a contributor to the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Features Well-Known Authors 


_ Rose Terry Cook had great popularity in those 
days as a writer of girls’ stories. She lived in 
Winsted, Conn. Mr. Curtis journeyed there in 
hope of getting her as a contributor. She was 
hospitable and polite but was not at all interested. 
She had all the work she cared to do or could 
do, she explained, for she devoted all her time 
to the Youth’s Companion. No, she could not 
possibly do anything for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Mr. Curtis was disappointed and probably 
looked it, for the lady expressed her sorrow. 
Then, perhaps to make conversation, she in- 
quired what character of articles he wanted. 

Mr. Curtis happened to recall a subject that 
had suggested itself to him some time before. 
While abroad he had noticed, in England particu- 
larly, how simply, if not plainly, the womea 
dressed when they went to church. Even the 
titled women never were garbed in their finery 
when they went to worship. 

Here in America, in the small towns and the 
big, women and young girls decked themselves 
out in their best, had feathers and ribbons and 
the most stylish of raiment. 

He told her this contrast had struck him as 
ae taste, and he wondered what she thought 
about it. 


The lady gave her-opinion without hesitation, 
It was bad taste, she said, dressing for public 
worship in party clothes. She wa to the 
subject and wound up by saying “OhPI would 
like to write about. it just as I have expresseq 
myself to you.” 

She did. She wrote it for the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

Mr. Curtis also got Bob Burdette, Wall Carle- 
ton and others for the Ladies’ Home Journal, 

And when he got his writers he advertised, 
Yes, he certainly advertised them. ight 

There is one branch of the Curtis ‘otganiza- 
tion that is unique and that probably wal have a 
decided influence in shaping the thought of other 
great employing concerns in a like direction, 
Practically everything that modern methods have 
suggested for the care and comfort of employees 
has been introduced in the Curtis Building. The 
establishment is a model of excellence in this 
respect. Nowhere can a person work under bet- 
ter conditions. Everything that good taste, sci- 
ence, hygiene and comfort would suggest has 
been introduced into the structure for the benefit 
of the 3,000 and more employees. The restau- 
rant, which embraces six rooms, is a marvel for 
good food, good service and remarkably low 
prices. The building is one of the most beau- 
tiful working structures in the world. But the 
employees have something else. That’s a Coun- 
try Club. Did you ever hear of such a thing? 

The suburbs of Philadelphia are famed as 
among the most charming and picturesque in 
America, if not in the world. The fame is de- 
served. In one of the beauty spots the Curtis 
Co. purchased 154 acres of land. Nearly half 
of this acre is woodland. There the company 
built a beautiful club house, with large porches 
on the first and second floors. In this club house 
the employees have everything that makes a 
country club a joy. For those who desire, there 
are sleeping quarters. There is a charming din- 
ing room where members can be sefved with 
whatever the market affords and at prices that 
are reasonable. There are tables for: pool and 
other games. 


Many Benefits at Small Cost 


The grounds have been laid out to meet the 
needs of the whole family. There are two base- 
ball diamonds, six tennis courts, a quarter-mile 
running track, a 220-yard straightaway track, an 
oval for football, jumping and other sports, one 

(Continued on page 176) 





In this club house, located in a beautiful suburb of Philadelphia, the employees of the Curtis organisza- 
tion have everything that makes a country club a joy. Despite the fact that membership costs ate very 
low the club ts self-supporting. 
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STOCK DIVIDENDS BY THE HUNDRED 


are well known and actively traded. in, 

have declared stock dividends aggregat- 
ing nearly a quarter of a billion dollars of nom- 
inal capital since March 8. In all, over a hun- 
dred corporations have announced distributions 
of new stock in the form of dividends to their 
stockholders, ranging from 2% per cent. to 2,000 
per cent. 

The palm for liberality, on a percentage basis, 
goes to the Franklin Yarn Co., which made the 
2,000 per cent. stock distribution, giving 20 
shares of new stock to every holder of one share 
of old. Attesting to the popularity of knitting, 
two other yarn companies are on the list—the 
Grant Yarn Company, with a dividend of 300 
per cent., and Fishburg Yarn, with a payment of 
100 per cent., or share for share. Textile mills 
and textile products concerns are also liberally 
represented. 

But the records of the well-known concerns, 
most of whose stocks are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, show the American Tobacco 
Company well in the lead in this 


F IFTEEN large corporations, whose, stocks 

















Here’s List of Companies Which 
Have Acted—Wall Street 
Is Not Impressed 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


rose from a low of 60 last year to a high record 
of 137% this year. And Studebaker came up 
from 45% in 1919 to a high of 126% this year. 

After all these sensational advances there came 
the Supreme Court decision on March 8, declar- 
ing stock dividends not subject to income tax 
under the Revenue Act of 1916, and the actu- 
ality of widespread, hurried and prodigal stock 
dividend declarations was upon the market. 

Then what happened? 

One after another the stocks that “benefited” 
through stock dividends showed by their market 
action that while rumors of stock dividends were 
things to conjure with in advance, the actual‘an- 
nouncements were not to be regarded as particu- 
larly bullish influences. 


at the same time shows he has not realized or 
received any income in the transaction. 

“The essential and controlling fact is that 
the stockholder has received nothing out of 
the company’s assets for his separate use 
and benefit; on the contrary, every dollar of 
his original investment, together with what- 
ever accretions and accumulations have re- 
sulted from employment of his money and 
that of the other stockholders in the busi- 
ness of the company, still remains the prop- 
erty of the company, and subject to busi- 
ness risks which may result in wiping out 
the entire investment. Having regard to the 
very truth of the matter, to substance and 
not form, he has received nothing that an- 
swers the definition of income in the mean- 
ing of the Sixteenth Amendment.” 

That is all very plain language, especially 
where it sets forth that “the stockholder has 
received nothing.”. A stock dividend, therefore, 
is just so much wind, so far as its immediate 

effect is concerned. Some hint of its 














game of giving away something = ultimate effect is given in that part 
which makes the recipient feel richer - of the Court’s decision which, in 
than before even if he isn’t. Through NEARLY QU ARTER BILLION IN STOCK making reference to the case of 
the declaration "ag divdends " Logan County vs. United States, 
75 per cent. on its common stoc says, “What has happened is that 
ed its common “B” stock, the DIVIDENDS the plaintiff's old certificates have 
American Tobacco Company has Amount Amount been split up in effect, and have 
paved the way for the issuance of Rate previously of stock diminished in value to the extent of 
$75,000,000 nominal par value of % outstanding dividend the value of the new.” 
common “B” stock. tAmerican Tobacco com...... 75 — $50,000,000 $37,500,000 It has been conclusively demon- 
The R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- fAmerican Tobacco com “B”.. 75 50,000,000 37,500,000 strated in the stock market since dis- 
pany is second on the list with a {British American Tob com... 25 63,579,020 15,894,755 tribution of recent stock dividends 
total of $40,000,000 in stock divi- Brown Shoe com............. 331-3 6,300,000 2,100,000 ‘|| _ has been made that the value of the 
dends, while Sears, Roebuck & Co. *Chandler Motor........... 33 1-3 21,000,000 7,000,000 |} old stock is diminished to the extent 
ranks third with a $30,000,000 addi- Coctie Sal tem ........ 3 mepeees © 12900000 of the value of the new. In fact, 
tion to its previously outstanding Endicott-Johnson com........- 10 14,900,000 1,490,000 such proof was not needed, for sta- 
capitalization of $75,000,000. Other Genaedh Ciauiedl ea... 20 16,519,060 3,303,840 tisticians familiar with stock divi- 
important distributions of bonus May Department Stores com.. 331-3 15,000,000 5,000,000 dends have long been accustomed 
stock include $15,000,000 by the tReynolds (R J ) Tob com ; "200 10,000,000 20,000,000 to figuring at what price a stock 
Studebaker Corporation, $12,500,000 tReynolds (R J ) Tob com “BR 200 10,000,000 20,000,000 should open on the morning it sells 
by Crucible Steel, and $7,000,000 by Sears, Roebuck & Co com..... 40 75,000,000 30,000,000 “ex” the stock dividend. Such esti- 
Chandler Motor. §Sinclair Con Oil.......--.-- 8  94.699.550 7,575,964 mates are based on the reasoning 
Strategically, the distribution of Studebaker Corp com...’ 33 1-3 45,000,000 15,000,000 that the whole is equal to the sum 
practically 100 per cent. in new stock *Stutz Motor ‘ "100 10,000,000 10,000,000 of its parts, and that if any part is 
by the Stutz Motor Car Co. just Union Bag & Paper Tce se 50 —_-:10,000.000 5,000,000 taken away the remainder is dimin- 
when the cornered short interest was Woolworth (F Ww) com = f ; fs 30 50,000,000 1 5,000,000 ished in exact ratio to the part that 
asking for mercy, was the smartest = — Es = —_ me ee 
iece of melon (or throat) cutti o illustrate how stock dividends 
P (  Fisasss- WA hag cnc ni cmesintoriomenktoacdoones $244,864,559 |]... Soured, take the case of a stock 


that Wall Street has seen in years. 
Estimated as $100 par stock, the 
Stutz distribution will amount to 
$10,000,000. It has been figured that 
the profits of the “cornerers” 
amounted to a million dollars. 

If the Soldier Bonus bill goes 
through in the form it left the Ways 
and Means Committee, there will be 
swift retribution in the shape of a tax item of 
approximately a cool million dollars, which will 
be levied against the Stutz Motor Car Co. 

All in all, it is estimated that something like 
$75,000,000 might be raised in the form of stock 
dividend taxes. 

Many of the stocks that have figured promi- 
nently in recent stock dividend distributions have 
been leaders in the stock market ever since the big 
bull speculation of 1919 was started on the 
theory that large surplus war earnings would 
find their way to stockholders in one form or 
another. Various issues have doubled and trebled 
in quoted value in anticipation of stock dividends. 
Crucible Steel, one of the notable “stock divi- 
dend” issues, rose from a low level of 52% last 
year to a high record of 278% this year. Ameri- 
can Tobacco came up from 191% to 314%, but 
failed to equal its old high record this year. 
Chandler Motor rose from 103, the low level of 
1919, to a price equivalent to nearly 500 for the 
old stock, after the issuance of three new shares 
for every one of old. May Department Stores 





{Taking 41 par of ordinary shares as equal to $5. 
*Taking no par stock as $100 nominal capital. 
fPayable in Class “B” common stock. 

§Taking no par stock as $25 nominal capital. 


selling around 120 which has de- 
clared, say, 4 stock dividend of 
33 1/3 per cent., or one-third. There 
were three-thirds before the divi- 
dend was declared. The dividend of 
one-third makes a theoretical four- 
thirds. The price of 120, therefore, 











It turned out that the public, upon whom every 
bullish pool or clique hopes to unload its burden 
of stock, had quite concurred with the Supreme 
Court, not only in the justice of its decision but 
in the basic logic of it. ‘he public quickly grasped 
the idea that an apple is no more than an apple, 
even after it is divided into four quarters, or 
two halves. The public did not rise to the lure 
of stock dividends, and man market leaders had 
the opportunity to add to their previously accu- 
mulated knowledge of humanity that bit of wis- 
dom that Job Hedges put over when he said, 
“The common people are not so common as some 
people commonly suppose.” 

Here is some of the basic logic of the Supreme 
Court decision as read by Justice Pitney: 

“We are clear that not only does a stock 
dividend really take nothing trom the prop- 
erty of the corporation and add nothing to 
that of the stockholder, but that the antece- 
dent accumulation of profits evidenced there- 
by, while indicating that the shareholder is the 
richer because of an increase of his capital, 


" represents the market value of the 
four-thirds whfch will exist when the new stock 
is issued. If 120 is equal to four-thirds, one- 
third is equal to one-fourth of 120, or 30. There- 
fore, when the stock dividend comes off the 
price, the quoted value of each share will be 
reduced by 30 points, bringing the price down 
to 90 on the day the stock sells “ex,” or minus 
the stock dividend. After the stock dividend is 
paid, the stockholder will have four shares of 
stock selling at $90 a share, or a total market 
value of $360, where he previously had three 
shares of stock selling at $120 a share, or an 
identical total market value of $360. He has 
recewed nothing. 

The only way a stockholder may be benefited 
through the distribution of stock dividends is 
by the payment of the old existing rate of divi- 
dends on the new stock. Following out the 
theoretical case cited above, if the old stock paid 
$7 a share in dividends annually, the stockholder 
then received $21 on his three shares. If the 
same rate of dividends were continued after the 

(Continued on page 168) 
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O you clearly understand annual reports? 
D Millions of dollars are lost every year 


by investors and traders in securities 
because of mere failure to grasp the mean- 


ing of annual corporation reports. Almost 
every respectable corporation publishes once a 
year or oftener a report of its earnings and 
operations which, if carefully studied, gives a 
pretty clear idea of its business situation and 
the outlook for its stocks. Of course, if the 
outlook happens to be poor, because of bad 
business conditions, inefficient management or 
the like, the report is not going to say so; 
but still the investor can read the fact between 
the lines. This is especially feasible if that 
statistical as well as the descriptive matter is 
closely studied. 

How, then, should an annual report be read? 

After perusing and digesting the reading 
matter, the first thing to study is_the income 
account. In doing this one needs to remem- 
ber that “net income” is an extremely flexible 
phrase which, in fact, is used to mean a hun- 
dred different things. Sometimes it means 
gross profits prior to any deductions even of 
uncollectible accounts, to say nothing of main- 
tenance, repairs, depreciation, pension funds, 
ordinary taxes, war taxes and sinking funds. 
At other tir.es this phrase means gross profits 
minus all tl.ese items. 

It is the pusiness of the stockholder to find 
out what is meant and what the given cor- 
poration is really earning available for divi- 
dends. 

This is comparatively simple to learn in the 
case of railroads or of industrial companies like 
the U. S. Steel Corporation, which begin their 
income account with gross receipts, and then 
show what all the deductions are for. In order 
to find out how much a corporation is able to 
distribute to stockholders, one should first 
deduct from gross receipts all operating ex- 
penses, such as wages, cost of materials, ordi- 
nary taxes, uncollectible accounts, etc. Next 
there should be deducted interest on the 
bonded and floating debts, sinking fund pay- 
ments, if any, war taxes and depreciation al- 
towances. The remainder is available for dis- 
tribution to stockholders, and the earnings per 
share can be obtained by dividing this re- 
aainder by the number of shares outstanding. 

If there are both preferred and common 
shares the sum required to meet preferred 
dividends is deducted, and the balance is di- 
vided among the common shares. The kinks 
most frequently met are absence of any state- 
ment of total receipts and operating expenses, 
lack of details as to maintenance and repairs, 
lack of sufficient depreciation charges or 
dearth of information on this point, and failure 
to deduct war taxes. All of these points must 
be watched with special care. 


How to Check Up Income 


In case the income account begins with a 
statement of net earnings, after having omitted 
to show gross receipts or operating expenses, 
there are several ways in which the reader can 
test the trustworthiness of the figures. If it 
is a manufacturing or mining company it will 
usually state the quantity of its output; a good 
test is to find the profit per unit of output for 
other similar companies, and then see whether 
the given concern could presumably have made 
the amount of profit claimed. Even where 
output is not stated, one can obtain some idea 
as to whether the so-called profits were real 
or not by seeing whether the business is habit- 
ually absorbing working capital, and whether 
the profit and loss surplus is increasing as 
much as it should do upon the supposition that 
the profits are genuine. 
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By Paying Proper Attention to 
These Rules Investors 
Will Save Money 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


Still other tests as to the genuineness of 
net income available for dividends are to be 
found in the reputation of the management 
and in the selling prices of the company’s bonds 
and stocks. The reputations of the high of- 
ficials can readily be learned through a few 
simple and frank inquiries among banks and 
bond houses. If the company’s stocks habit- 
ually sell lower than other stocks representing 
the same industry, and do so in spite of large 
reported earnings per share, this is an indica- 
tion that the earnings are more padded than 
genuine. Unfortunately, these tests are neces- 
sary to the investor who would conserve his 
capital; for while the largest corporations 
usually observe the highest standards of hon- 
esty, there are thousands of smaller concerns 
whose promoters and backers are seeking an 
easy road to wealth by making a showing. 

Having learned in this way how much the 
stock is earning, the next question is what the 








POINTERS 


How much information you can get out of 
an annual report of a company depends 
largely on how well you know how to read 
it. Every person of intelligence, and espe- 
cially every investor, should learn how to 
analyze these reports. This knowledge can 
often enable one to avoid serious losses. By 
following the instructions here laid down the 
reader will be able to derive a maximum of 
useful information from annual statements, 
and will thus be in a position to invest his 
funds more prudently. 








stock should be worth in view of the earnings 
made. In every boom in the market even the 
perfectly good stocks sell too high, and the 
final buyers at the excessive prices lose a part 
of their money. A $50 gold certificate is abso- 
lutely good, but this fact doesn’t make it worth 
$100. And so it is with stocks. 


A simple method of determining the ap- 
proximate value of a stock from its earnings 
per share is to use the ratio of market prices 
to earnings as a basis. Before the war good 
railroad stocks used to sell in the market at 
prices which as an average were equivalent to 
about twelve times the yearly surplus earn- 
ings per share, and for industrials the ratio 
was about ten. This means that in the case 
of seasoned stocks which pay dividends one 
could obtain the approximate value among the 
rails by multiplying the earnings per share by 
12, and among the industrials by multiplying 
by 10. In the case of unseasoned stocks which 
do not pay dividends or omit them frequently, 
these ratios were not more than 9 and 7 re- 
spectively. 

However, the ratios themselves change with 
varying business conditions, and must be con- 
stantly recalculated. Since 1916 industrial 
stocks making the largest earnings have gen- 
erally sold at prices equivalent to only three to 
five times their yearly earnings per share. 
Hence a good. method is to find the ratio of 
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market prices to earnings per share for other 
similar stocks over a long series of months 
and then apply the ratio thus obtained to the 
given stock. 

One can further check up the valuation thus 
found by finding the ratio for the given stock 
in past years when general business condi- 
tions affecting the company were similar to 
the present conditions, and figuring the value 
according to this ratio. These tests require 
a little work, but the prevailing policy of work- 
ing hard to save money and then investing it 
carelessly does not pay. 


Permanent and Temporary Profits 


If one intends to hold a stock for a long time 
he should make an examination of the an- 
nual reports and outside data to determine 
whether or not the earning power of the stock 
is permanent. This must be judged mostly 
from a study of the prices of the products of 
the company and from the demand for those 
products. Inflated prices are very apt to mean 
that the earning power is temporary, and if the 
cost of production for the company is higher 
than that of other companies in the same line 
this means that when competition occurs the 
competitors will get the business. 

A few reputable trade magazines are cheap 
insurance for a holder of industrial stocks, 
For example, if one owns steel stocks he can 
keep track of conditions by reading the Iron 
Age; if copper stocks, the Engineering and 
Mining Journal will be helpful, and so on 
through the whole list. These trade statistics 
are needed as tests of the accuracy of the 
representations found‘in the annual reports. 

By these methods the significance of the in- 
come accounts can be pretty fully learned and 
utilized. 

The next thing is to study the balance 
sheets. In them the most important point is 
the net working capital and the changes there- 
in. The majority of companies now distinctly 
state their current assets and their current 
liabilities under these or similar names, and 
net working capital is simply the former minus 
the latter. 

The principal items of current assets are 
bills and accounts receivable, materials and 
supplies, cash and Liberty bonds. 

Among current liabilities the principal items 
are bills and accounts payable, unpaid taxes, 
interest, vouchers, or dividends, and tempo- 
rary loans. 


Even where the balance sheet does not show 
current assets and current liabilities respec- 
tively, one can easily figure them from these 
items. The principal points are that the net 
working capital should be sufficient to handle 
the business, and that it should be well main- 
tained from year to year and not have the dis- 
appearing habit. For a company’s net working 
capital to be constantly diminishing or disap- 
pearing is the greatest danger signal in the 
world. It is a red light past which no one 
should ever run. Yet people do run past it, 
and the same investors insist upon losing 
money year after year by refusing to believe 
that loss of net working capital is a danger 
signal. As a usual thing the loss or diminution 
is due to profits shown but not earned, or to 
such bad condition of plants and property that 
the company must continually dissipate its 
cash resources in rehabilitating old junk plants 
or factories. 


The percentage of working capital to volume 
of business should also be watched. Here 
again the method is to find out how much 
working capital per unit of production is used 
by the sound, old, established companies in the 
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same line of business. A concern which hasn’t 
working capital enough must borrow money 
either at the banks or through new security 
issues, and the interest and sinking fund on 
the loan must be deducted from the profits 
which would otherwise be available for stock- 
holders. 

One of the items of current assets, namely, 
inventories, is deserving of particular study. 
The inventories of an industrial company in- 
clude raw materials of all kinds, articles in 

rocess of manufacture but not completed, 
and finished products ready to be sold. When 
a company has large unfilled orders it imme- 
diately begins to accumulate the raw materials 
with which to manufacture the goods. Like- 
wise, when its sales are large, it has-a large 
total of products in process of manufacture. 
Therefore, large inventories should indicate a 
big and prosperous business, whereas a sharp 
decline in this item usually reflects a slump 
in the demand for finished goods. At the mo- 
ment, however, transportation congestion has 
forced many manufacturers to load up with 
unduly large stocks of raw materials to avoid 
having to close down through abnormal delays 
in receiving shipments. 

The balance sheet valuations of plants or 
properties should also be studied, for the total 
assets of the company are roughly equal to the 
sum of the true plant value and the net work- 
ing capital. It is customary, however, to off- 
set any water which there may be in the capi- 
talization on the liability side of the balance 
sheet by an equivalent amount of “intangible,” 
or water, in the plant valuation on the asset 
side. The items of current assets must neces- 
sarily be put down pretty close to their true 
values, so that the usual way to make the 
balance sheet balance is to inflate the plant 
valuation enough to make it match the water 
in the common stock, or to insert the item 
“good-will.” For this reason such valuations 
must be carefully tested. 

With industrial companies the best test is to 
find the plant investment per unit of output 
for other similar companies which are old and 
reliable. The test of the worth of a plant to 
stockholders is not what it costs, but what it 
can produce. Hence, it is always safe to as- 
sume that to the investor the plant is not 
worth any more per unit of producing capacity 
than are other plants which turn out the same 
products. 

Having found the approximate true value 
of the plants, total assets may be found by 
adding thereto the net working capital. Then 
it is an easy matter to find the assets per share 
of stock. One need only deduct from these 
total assets the funded debts and preferred 
stock if any, and divide the remainder by the 
number of shares of common. 

In estimating the value of a common stock, 
however, about twice as much weight or im- 
portance should be given to earning power as 
to assets, since assets are worth what they will 
earn rather than what they cost. 

By the habitual use of these simple tests, the 
great majority of bad investments can be 
avoided, and good investments which are 
about to suffer misfortune can be detected and 
sold in time to conserve one’s principal. 





So long as shorter hours and higher wages 
can be secured through strikes, it is probable 
that the new co-operative plans will make slow 
progress, but when the time arrives, as it 
inevitably must arrive, that strikes are no 
longer successful, and when the public will 
demand to be heard in the settlement of wage 
disputes, it is believed that more constructive 
progress can be made in the working out of 
co-operative management, and that the 
workers will then assume a more definite re- 
sponsibility for production.—Advertising and 
Selling. 
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A FISH STORY WITH 
A MORAL 


Put one hundred men on an island where fish 
is a staple article of sustenance. 

Twenty-five of the men catch fish. Twenty- 
five others clean the fish. Twenty-five cook 
the fish. Twenty-five hunt fruit and veget- 
ables. The entire company eats what thus is 
fathered and prepared. 

So long as everybody works, there is plenty. 
All hands are happy. 

Ten of the alloted fish catchers stop catching 
fish. 

Ten more dry and hide part of the fish they 
catch. 

Five continue to catch fish, but work’ only 
part of the day at it. 

Fewer fish go into the community kitchen. 

But the same number of men insist upon 
having the same amount of food as they had 
before. 

The fifty men who formerly cleaned and 
cooked the fish have less to do owing to the 
undersupply of fish. But they continue to de- 
mand fish. 

Gradually greater burdens are laid upon the 
fruit and vegetable hunters. These insist upon 
a larger share of fish in return for their larger 
efforts in gathering fruit and vegetables. It 
is denied them and soon twenty of the twenty- 
five quit gathering fruit and vegetables. 

But the entire one hundred men continue 
to insist upon their right to eat. 

The daily food supply gradually shrinks. 
The man with two fish demands three bananas 
in exchange for one of them. The man with 
two bananas refuses to part with one for fewer 
than three fish. 

Finally, the ten men remaining at work quit 
in disgust. Everybody continues to eat. ‘The 
hidden fish are brought to light and consumed. 
Comes a day when there is no food of any 
kind. Everybody on the island blames every- 
body else. 

What would seem to be the solution? Ex- 
actly. We thought you would guess it. © 

For we repeat, that you can’t eat, buy, sell, 
steal, give away, hoard, wear, use, play with or 
gamble with what isn’t.— Heating and Sheet 


Metal Journal. 
* * 


To applicants for immigration let us say: 
We will take you in, but we will send you to 
that part of the country where you are needed. 
There are two billion acres of land in this coun- 
try and only one in seven is under cultivation. 

This country is big enough to support 400,- 
000,000 persons in comfort. What we need 
now is producers. Put more people on the soil 
and let them help us cut the cost of living.— 
Ole Hanson. 





Wall Street Now Has a 
University 
(Continued from page 165) 


into their seats after the doors of the banks and 
the files of the offices have been closed. Hun- 
dreds more would undoubtedly attend if facili- 
ties permitted. 

Until recently, the school has been kept down 
to a minimum because of physical restrictions. 
The study halls were not together, but scattered 
in the Woolworth Building, at the Underwood 
offices, on Fulton and Broad Streets, at the New 
York Stock Exchange, the Produce Exchange 
and the Cotton Exchange. When the branch on 
Wall Street was organized, with the aid of the 
American Institute, the Stock Exchange, the 
Chamber of Commerce and several individual 
firms, it was considered an experiment. The 
advisory board, composed of bank, steamship 
and trust company officials, was too limited to 
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give the proper financial aid in order to make it 
the type of institution it should be. 

“There is no doubt that an institution for the 
study of economic problems of our industrial 
life is needed,” asserted Professor Taylor. “The 
place to establish it is in a great financial center 
where every phase of the issues dealt with is 
intensified and every form of the problem is 
found. 

“Economic conditions following the war have 
opened new opportunities. The old channels of 
business have once more been opened. We have 
been given a fresh start in which new countries 
like our own will have equal chances with other 
and older countries. But if the United States is 
to play a part in the industrial development that 
is now looming, it must do so through the agency 
of men carefully trained in the fundamental 
principles on which successful commercial ac- 
tivity is built.” 

Bankers and brokers, shippers and importers, 
men in every position in the financial world seem 
to realize the value of studying the theoretics of 
their jobs. The varied occupations of the stu- 
dents in the courses given would indicate how 
widespread is the desire to learn. Many of them 
are in secretarial and semi-official positions. In- 
surance correspondents, auditors and underx- 
writers are among them. There are credit man- 
agers and investors, and even a messenger, aspir- 
ing through education to rise to higher things. 
There are marine loss adjusters and men from 
the chartering department of some of the largest 
steamship companies in New York. There are 
buyers and their assistants in steamship lines. 
Even the partner of one firm is a matriculated 
student. 

Most of the students—and many of them are 
women—come for the practical work which of- 
ten clarifies in their minds the problems that have 
hindered them in their daily routine. Others 
come because the work counts towards a regu- 
lar college degree. 

Industrial magnates are considering the pro- 
ject of endowing such a school. It seems to be 
a sane investment for the health of industry 
here. Although in the United States the fever 
for moneymaking is epidemic, those in power 
seem not to believe in the wisdom of teaching 
men the methods and the international relation- 
ships, a knowledge of which is so essential to a 
proper and successful conduct of business. 

The war has made a school for foreign trade 
essential. New York University, while it offers 
several courses in trade and transportation, such 
as trade in the Far East, foreign government 
bonds, merchant marine shipping, and subjects 
allied to the same idea, is still hampered in its 
work by the lack of needed properties. Ameri- 
cans clamor for superiority in big business over 
other nations. They are permitting other nations, 
however, to stride ahead of them in preparing 
men and women to go out into the field of inter- 
national competition. The British have already 
endowed London University with $2,500,000 for 
a chair in foreign commerce. American business 
men must not permit John Bull to be more fore- 
sighted than they. 

“Why do not big business men,” suggested 
Professor Taylor, “underwrite certain courses 
in which they are particularly anxious that in- 
telligent men shall be trained? Surely they can 
see that they will profit by such an investment. 
Insurance and foreign trade organizations, in- 
vestment bankers and the like, could with great 
advantage to themselves devote sums to special 
work, either teaching or research. 

“Even the hardest pressed nations are dis- 
counting the future to the extent of increasing 
their commercial education at a time when they 
are making great sacrifices, realizing that ade- 
quate training along commercial lines cannot be 
given overnight, and that that nation stands the 
best chance of economic success which soonest 
has a large body of well-trained men and women 
ready and fully equipped to develop its com- 
mercial interests.” 
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Let Young America have his chance to do 
big things. Give him this opportunity and find 
no fault so long as he uses it fairly and honestly. 
Then let no force stand between him and the 
success to which he is entitled—Edward N. 
Hurley. 

= > 

I stood in the lobby of a great hotel and 
watched the people pass, here and there gather- 
ing in groups for to talk. I saw two young 
women, of evident equal station as regards age 
and education. But one was so richly gowned 
that the contrast was at once striking and no- 
ticeable. 

I watched the conversation. Both were neat, 
and yet the expensively gowned young woman 
could not forget her superior ornaments. Where- 
as, there was to the other young woman a forget- 
fulness of self and dress that at once stamped her 
as the superior in strength. 

_And yet I could not help but feel that one of 
these ladies talked to impress furs and silks, 
whereas the other talked to express herself. 

“What you are, speaks so loud that I cannot 
hear what you say,” wrote Emerson. So that, 
even in the evidences of a man’s character, excess 
ornament of pretension and disguise, is only so 
much added weight—impeding the man.—George 


Matthew Adams, 
-_* * 


When in doubt, just keep on keeping on. 
When you have made a mistake, do not stop, 
but keep on. Your sanity and your safety lie 
in keeping on. Dwell on failure and you will 
land in the ditch just as sure as the novice bicycle 
rider unwillingly heads his wheel in the direction 
of his thoughts—The Silent Partner. 

. * * * 


The chief problem of business to-day is to 
shape its policies so that each worker, whether 
in office, factory or sales force, will feel that 
he is a vital part of his company, with a personal 
responsibility for its success, and a chance to 
share in that success. To bring this about, an 
employer must take the men into his confidence. 
They should know why they are doing things, 
the relation of their work to other departments, 
and, so far as practicable, to the business as a 
whole; they should be told those elements of 
cost of production affected by their work, or they 
cannot put intelligent effort into what they are 
doing. What is more, I believe that the work- 
man should have some means through which 
he can give expression to his ideas as to the 
general policy of the business, in accordance with 
his position and ability, and especially as it re- 
lates to his own work.—William Cooper Procter. 

x * * 


To love one’s friends, to bathe in life’s sun- 
shine, to preserve a right mental attitude—the 
perceptive attitude, the attitude of gratitude— 
and to do one’s work—these make up an ideal 
life——Elbert Hubbard. 


>. s 
Things don’t turn up in this world until 
somebody turns them up.—Daniel Webster. 
* * * 


Happiness is not a Gift, not even Heaven's. 
It is not what somebody else does to or for you, 
not even God. It is what you do to and for 
yourself, in the main —Dr. Frank Crane. 








EYES—RIGHT! 


There’s a sunny side to the darkest road 
On the difficult journey of life; 
There are golden hours when we slip off the 
load 
Of the blackest hours of strife. 


Yet some queer folk seem to like the gloom 
And the discord of strain and stress; 

They look upon life as a step to the tomb 
And the world as a wilderness! 


Life’s much what we make it; then let us steep 

Our hearts in the joys that last; 

And if sorrow assails us we still may keep 

The gold of glad days that are past! 

—Impressions. 
* * * 

At twenty years of age the will reigns; at 
thirty, the wit; at forty, the judgment.—Benja- 
min Franklin. 

* * * 


WHAT IS “PEP” 


It’s the thing that makes the lambs gambol 
with glee, the colts prance with joy, the calves 
throw up their tails and run like fury, the birds 
sing in split-throat notes, the frogs croak upon 
the creek bank, the insects buzz and hum in the 
air, the milkman whistle as he jogs along, the 
blacksmith laughingly beat the iron into shape, 
the plowman urge his horse with a “gee-up 
there,” the engineer wave a kiss to his sweet- 
heart as he throws open the throttle, the wood- 
man smilingly plunge his ax into the giant tree, 
the banker and the merchant rush to their work 
with a cheery “bye-bye,” the mechanic and the 
laborer fairly dance to their jobs, the soldier 
“go over the top” with clenched jaws and cour- 
age that knows no fear, the life salesman hie 
to his calls with shoulders squared, pride in his 
heart, and nerves a-tingle with anticipation of 
new success. “Pep” is anything that puts happi- 
ness in the heart, energy in the body, deter- 
mination in the soul and invincible courage in 
the will—lInsurance World. 

2 6 


Good health, imagination, persistency, and a 
good memory—and of course keeping everlast- 
ingly at it—are the principal requisites for a suc- 
cessful career—Samuel Insull. 

es 6 

All the lost mines of Mexico, all the argosies 
that ever sailed from the Indies, all the gold and 
silver-laden ships of the treasure fleets of storied 
Spain, count no more value than a beggar’s dole 
compared to the wealth that is to-day created 
every eight hours by modern business ideas.— 
W. C. Holman. 

* * * 


Co-operation must look to other things 
than mere increase in the wages of labor or 
the dividends of invested money. It must look 
to increased business, better working condi- 
tions, greater opportunity and reward for in- 
dividual initiative, and, in short, all the factors 
that go to make success. Neither wages nor 
profits can thrive upon failure; and failure 
must be the outcome of any plan which gives 
control of industry to any class which pro- 
poses to exercise that control only to win in- 
creased profit for itself—A. Mitchell Palmer. 


‘Lhe salesman who is a really true success aud 
who meets his responsibilities—and we are all 
salesmen, whether we are advertising men or 
production men or merchants—is the one who 
has the idea of service to the customer strongly 
imbued within him. He is the man who keeps 
the fires burning back in the factory through 
the orders he sends in, and he makes it possibie 
tor the men producing the product and those de- 
pendent on them to make their living. It is a 
real responsibility and only a real man can live 
up to it. The successful and respected salesman 
is first of all a man in every sense of the word 
—a man giving service to his firm, to his cus- 
tomers and to the community. True salesman- 
ship is a keen desire to serve, and not 
a deep anxiety to put something over— 
vision to see the future of our business and to 
make our business better.—John G. Jones, sales 
manager, Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

* * * 

Building ships and navigating them utilizes 
vast capital at home; it creates a home market 
for the farm and the shop; it diminishes the 
balance of trade against us precisely to the ex- 
tent of freight and passage money paid to Ameri- 
can vessels, and gives us a supremacy of the 
seas of inestimable value in case of foreign war. 
—President Grant. 

* * * 

If there is any man who can save us in our 
present industrial dilemmas it is the productivu. 
engineer. When Mr. Taylor first put forth his 
efficiency propositions a good many people felt 
that the solution of troubles was discovered. Not 
many steps had been taken along the Taylor road 
before it was found that Taylorism, at least as 
it was used, brought down upon it the wrath of 
labor. We thereforé experienced a reaction from 
the first enthusiasm. Now we are realizing the 
fact that if it is production that we want, the 
men to give us production are men who special- 
ize upon it. Furthermore, we are now at a place 
where we know that all that was good in Taylor 
can be used with labor’s full co-operation. Wit- 
ness the plans now making in the garment indus- 
try in Cleveland. The production engineer has 
the goods which industry wants. They can be 
obtained nowhere else. We predict that this man 
is to be given more and more the right of way 
in industry —Roger W. Babson. 

* * 


Just now the opportunities for women in 
business are as good or better than they ever 
have been, that is, for trained women. The 
training is necessary, however, and not only 
the prescribed training of a special course in 
something but training that comes of applica- 
tion. The college woman starting out upon a 
business career has so much advantage over 
her less educated sister not entirely because 
of the “book-learning” she has absorbed but 
because of the knowledge of how to mingle 
with others, to conduct affairs with them and 
still to retain her own personality. The big- 
gest thing that the older women and those 
young ones and trained in the ways of busi- 
ness have to realize is that their natural wom- 


anly sensitiveness must be put away forever 
in the bureau drawer and that they must cul- 
tivate the feeling of impersonality. They need 
these traits in business and, 
taking them there.—Eugenia 
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The New Packard Basis of Rating was Established by Absolute Transportation Facts revealed by more than 7000 Monthly National Standard 
Truck Cost System Reports, covering a period of Two Years 


Why Packard Discarded “Ton Rating” 
for Packard Trucks 


EASONING as trans- 
R portation engineers, the 
Packard Company has 
believed for years that the arbi- 
trary factory ‘‘ton rating” 
system was bound to become 
obsolete as soon as sufficient 
facts on transportation could be 
known. 


These facts are now at hand— 
made available through more 
than 7000 Monthly National 
Standard Truck Cost System Re- 
ports, covering a period of two 
years. 

These reports confirm what 
Packard has so long foreseen—the 
fallacy of rating a truck simply 
on the tonnage capacity of the 


chassis and engine under normal 
conditions. 


They have proved again and 
again the sound Packard practice 
of rating a truck with all the 
transportation factors in mind— 
character of roads, grades to be 
met, speeds to be maintained, 
and the chances of overload, 


etc. 


OMPARE a Packard Size G, 
Model E, Truck developing 
nearly 6700 pounds’ traction at 
rear wheels and able to pull a 28 
per cent. grade on low gear; with 
the typical ‘‘6-ton truck,” de- 
veloping less than 4700 pounds’ 
traction, and able to pull only a 
20 per cent. grade! 


The Packard frame both strong 
and flexible—made of rolled 
channel steel, not pressed steel. 

Packard solid tired trucks gov- 
erned at 11, 13, 15, 18 miles per 
hour, by the Packard transpor- 
tation expert in touch with the 
actual job. 

Today, as always, Packard is 
selling transportation. 


EREAFTER each Packard 
Truck will be designated by 
size and model. 

The rating will be made on the 
ground, for the job, by the local 
Packard engineer—selected for 
what it will do in the individual 
customer’s business, and with all 
his actual conditions in mind. 


“Ask the Man Who Owns One ’’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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SUCCESSFUL 


N employment department should be a 
A veritable storehouse of honest human en- 
deavor conducted by individuals who 
understand both sexes of all types, vocations, 
nationalities and pecularities, and must have 
intimate knowledge of the plant, its surroundings, 
facilities, opportunities offered and advances 
already realized by others; must know and be- 
lieve in the firm, its officials, its policy, methods, 
etc.; and, lastly, it must know the product manu- 
factured, the elements that go into it, how it is 
made, everything relating to the industry. 

Every worker in every plant, if he knew his 
job, his employers and the product, and was 
made interested in the whole concernywould 
diligently strive to so fulfill his obligations that 
he would never fear old age, poverty or death. 

The employment department is the “birth- 
place” of whatever impression the new worker 
gets. 
No matter what sort of educational means are 
now or may be subsequently in vogue, our ex- 
perience has proven that the imdtvidual per- 
sonal viewpoint or mind of each worker is the 
one big thing always to consider. 

Employment methods—the systemizing and 
placing into practical and efficient usage of any 
sort of an employment department—should rest 
solely upon human nature. Not enough atten- 
tion is given to this “human nature” part of the 
problem. We of the Sherman Service find that 
it.is most difficult, many times, to convince our 
own clients of the real need for greater knowl- 
edge of the human elements in their employment 
departments and those connected with them. 


Cut-and-Dried Plan Unworkable 


Because of the ever-changing physical and men- 
tal, as well as industrial, conditions surround- 
ing human nature, no employment system can be 
-made rigid; it must be made flexible and be con- 
stantly revised, or it will not function correctly. 
— the man, or the woman, is the easiest 
part of the task. Keeping them on the job and 
at work is the most necessary and difficult. Prob- 
ably no other concern must consider the subject 
of employment to such an extent as do we. Not 
only must we have mechanics, skilled and un- 
skilled, men and women who are fitted for anv 
capacity in any industry; but we must have all 
types, nationalities and mentalities, every one of 
them able to read and understand the English 
language correctly, and write it as well. And, 
in addition to all these things, they must all be 
made to understand their duties, our work, our 
motives and desires, and believe thoroughly in 
building upon the productivity and efficiency of 
every worker in all walks of life. They must 
realize the wastefulness of strife, labor turnover, 
carelessness, indifference, etc., the importance of 
continuity of effort, the value of quality and 
quantity production, the underlying principles of 
the Constitution of the United States; they must 
be able to assimilate literal instruction, be able 
to understand simple economics, and believe in 
and practice constantly the golden Rule in their 
daily lives. 

The workers we employ must be taught so that 
they will fully understand and be able to prove 
their contentions to their associates; tell facts 
concerning what capital really is; what wages 
are; what credit is for and what it does; and 
they must be anxious, willing and able to use 
common sense in all their dealings with those 
with whom they come in contact, whether at work 
or at play. Sherman employees must believe in 
a Supreme Being. They must be willing to work 
long hours and seven-day weeks. They must 
be willing and always anxious to obey as well 
as suggest, to withstand constructive criticism 
and stand up constantly under supervision. 
They must know and believe in Sherman Service 
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PLAN FOR PICKING 


Methods Employed by Sherman 
Service—How to Have a 
Satisfied Force 


By A. H. B. Jeffords 


Of Sherman Service, formerly Assistant General 
Manager, Standard Aircraft Corp. 


and be anxious to assist in bettering it—and in 
bettering their fellow-workers in a fair and 
square manner. 

You can readily see that our task is no easy 
one. We cannot follow stereotyped systems used 
by others; we must originate, for our work 
iffers from that of any other institution. Yet 
our system, in part or in its entirety, could well 
fit into other establishments. 

We have tried out various methods, gone 
through the experimental stages, adopted such 
ways of others as we believed practical, and to- 
day we watch each new innovation that concerns 
employment with eager eyes, no matter in what 
industry, so that we may profit by the experi- 
ence of all having employment problems. 


An Efficient Employment System 


We quickly determined that there were really 
two factors to consider in the employment of new 
workers: Getting them and educating them. 
The procurement factor and the educational fac- 
tor of the employment department of any manu- 


-facturer should be considered as much as, if not 


more than, any and all others in the entire or- 
ganization. Acting from this angle we have 
established an employment system which is con- 
sidered by those who have. thoroughly investi- 
gated it as efficient as it is possible to attain. In 


fact, although we do not specialize in this feature, . 


many of our clients, with our practical co-opera- 
tion, are adopting our ways. 

The method of advertising for a group of 
workers to apply at your gate at seven o'clock on 
a given morning and then having your foreman 
“pick good lookers” at random has long since 
been relegated to the discard. The more modern 
method is to create interest through such methods 
as: k 
1. Good working conditions and satisfied help; 
the principle of commercial development in 
building up trade through satisfied customers 
here applies. 

2. Creating an incentive for your workers to 
boost your plant to others. 

3. Careful advertising and scientifically select- 
ing the worker in advance of his actually being 
needed. 


“Sells” Job to Applicant 


Let us first discuss the “procurement factor.” 
If you are not to suffer from labor turnover 
the next thing to be done with the newcomer is 
to sell the job and the plant to the applicant. He 
is human. Entering a strange environment, you 
must show him what is to be his opportunity, 
why the job is a good one, what the principles of 
the firm are, and why he should want to become 
associated with it. Even after being employed 
the new worker should be escorted to the depart- 
ment wherever he is to be located and intro- 
duced to the official in charge, exactly the same 
as are your most valuable and expensive workers, 
or when a new superintendent meets the fore- 
man. You cannot outdo this part of the duty. 
The newcomes must be made to feel at home 
from the very start, and later the sincerity of 
these impressions must be proved. He must 
know the works and believe in your policies. 

When we advertise for help it is done so that 
the applicant does not know who his employer 
really is until he is turned over to us by our 
employment department, which has thoroughly 
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satisfied itself as to the trustworthiness and ability 
of the individual. Our advertisements always 
cover our requirements as to vocation. We refer 
to the advantages to be derived by the applicant 
through joining our organization, and all replies 
are carefully examined. Our employment de- 
partments are located in seven of the leading in- 
dustrial centers. 

After deciding that the applicant would fil] 
our needs, we address a communication to him, 
enclosing an application card which we ask him 
to fill out and return by mail. This card covers 
his living and working conditions, his station as 
to citizenship, and his past and present employ- 
ment—the names of five of his most recent em- 
ployers consecutively and chronologically given, 
and the length of time at each place. 

Upon receipt of this card we immediately de- 
cide as to his possible capacity, and we at once 
investigate his character, domestic life, habits, 
etc. If the result is satisfactory, we next in- 
quire into his references. No matter how distant, 
or in what capacity the applicant was employed, 
we either see, personally, the individual who was 
previously his superior, or telephone, wire or 
write to every past employer. If the applicant 
then passes investigation to this stage, we write 
him to call for a personal interview. If im- 
possible for him to visit our office during business 
hours, we make a definite evening appointment, 
and keep it. 

Our first letter to the applicant has told him 
that we are interested in increasing the produc- 
tion value of many plants, and has truthfully and 
lucidly laid out what we have to offer him. When 
he arrives we know he is interested, and we then 
verbally state to him, if his personality meets our 
requirements, exactly what will be offered him 
and what his oportunities will be if he remains 
continuously with us. 


Acquainted with Company’s Aims 


We then submit to him a mentality test sheet, 
which allows us to determine whether our judg- 
ments thus far have been correct. If so we give 
him two articles to read—one a leaflet which tells 
of our work, and gives him in a simple manner 
the details which he must understand if he asso- 
ciates with us. These sheets inform him that we 
“harmonize industrial conditions, bring about a 
sympathetic understanding between employer and 
employee, endeavor to create the necessary con- 
sideration upon the part of workers to produce 
their best, to minimize the costs of labor turn- 
over, and to suggest better ways of doing things 
from a workers’ viewpoint.” 

We also allow him to read our booklet, “Forg- 
ing Ahead,” which tells of the advancement made 
by those now in our employ, the length of time 
they have been with us, their present position, 
and thoroughly acquaint the applicant with the 
fact that every one of our officials, excepting 
those few requiring specialized earlier training, 
started at the bottom from the same position he 
is considering, and through diligent effort ad- 
vanced to his present standing. 

Every new Sherman employee is sold to his 
job and to the organization before he is an em- 
ployee. 

If the applicant decides he would like to accept 
our proposition we then furnish him with 2 
second application blank. This blank allows us 
to determine the actual beliefs of our applicant 
upon questions of the day. For illustration, it 
contains this quotation from Roosevelt: “If I 
were a factory employee, a working man on the 
railroads, or a wage earner of any sort, I would 
undoubtedly join the union of my trade. If | 
disapproved of its policy, I would join in order 
to fight that policy ; if the union leaders were dis- 
honest, I would join in order to put them out.” 

(Continued on page 188) 
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The Man Who Made The Saturday Evening Post 


of the best swimming pools in the country, a 
gun club, a two-acre plot for gardening, and 
last but not least, sand piles and swings for the 
children. 

The Curtis Publishing Company leases the 
grounds and all the structures to the club for 
$100 a month. 

Membership in the club costs 10 cents a week 
for men, 5 cents a week for women or girls. 

Bungalows have been put in this year in which 
families of members may live. These bungalows 
are 30 by 12. They have a kitchen, gas stove 
and running water. The rent of a bungalow 
is $65 a year. Next year there are likely to be 
100 bungalows. 

There are no end of entertainments at the 
club. The official opening each year is a big 
event. This year there was an amateur orches- 
tra of 35 pieces to add to the festivities. The 
Ball Club is in the Suburban League. All of 
its “away” games are played on Saturday and 
its “home” games on Sunday. The Sunday 
games draw an average attendance of 1,200. 
There is no charge for attending the games ex- 
cept in the case of guests. For them the charge 
is 15 cents. 

For five years this club has been under way, 
and despite the remarkably low membership fee 
it pays expenses. How it does so is beyond the 
understanding ‘of Mr. Curtis.. He gives full 
credit for this remarkable bit of financing to Ed- 
ward Laws. The only explanation Mr. Laws 
gives is that it is done. Of course, it wouldn’t 
be possible except for the practical Fw of the 
grounds, the buildings, etc., by the Curtis com- 
pany, but even at that the fees from the 2,200 
members would not seem sufficient for the ex- 
pense of attendants, equipment, light, rentals, 
etc. But it is. 

Wives of members and members of the im- 
mediate family of members are entitled to all the 
privileges of the club. 

Mr. Laws not only manages the Curtis Coun- 
try Club but the restaurants of the Curtis Build- 
ing. The employees of the publishing company 
have perhaps as good eating, at very moderate 
prices, as any person in the country. There are 
six dining rooms. For the bulk of the workers 
there is a menu each day somewhat like this: 


MENU 
Clam Chowder, 5c. 
Broiled Shad, 20c. Baked Hash, 20c. 


(Continued from page 168) 


(includes two vegetables) 

Mashed Potatoes, 5c. Spaghetti, 5c. 
Creamed Carrots, 5c. Baked Beans, 6c. 
Cold Meat and Salad, 18c. 

Potato Salad, 10c. Tomato Salad, 10c. 
Fish Salad, 18c. Cold Slaw, 10c. 
Ham Sandwich, 7c. Combination, 7c. 








WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN TOLD 


In the four preceding chapters, Mr. Spil- 
lane described how young Cyrus Curtis suc- 
ceeded after innumerable defeats, disap- 
pointments and failures in gaining a foot- 
hold. Starting with a capital of three cents 
as a newsboy in his home town at the 
early age of 12—he was born in Portland, 
Me., in 1850—he early displayed the stuff of 
which he was made. At 13 he branched out 
as a publisher, but was wiped out by a fire 
which swept Portland. He moved to Bos- 
ton, started another publication, but had to 
give up. Against the advice of friends, who - 
believed New York offered better oppor- 
tunities, young Curtis set out for Phila- 
delphia. After an uphill fight he started, 
with the. co-operation of Mrs. Curtis, . the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Mr. Curtis’s first 
great success. He next bought for $1,000 
The Saturday Evening Post, then a mere 
shell, published in Albany. Despite deter- 
mined opposition from his associates, he 
began to build it up. After four years of 
hard work, during which he spent $1,250,000, 
it finally turned the corner, thanks in large 
measure to a young man who was placed 
temporarily in charge as editor, George 
Horace Lorimer. Mr. Curtis next became 
interested in The Country Gentleman, which 
he succeeded in purchasing after consider- 
able negotiations. Its growth was rapid, In 
1913 Mr. Curtis took over the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and soon thereafter started 
the Evening Ledger. 








Lemon Pie, 5c. Apple Pie, 5c. 
Raspberry Pudding, 5c. 
Vanilla Ice Cream, 5c. Neapolitan Cream, 5c. 


Apples, 6c. Oranges, 6c. 
Bread, lc. Roll, 2c. Butter, 2c. 
Tea, 4c. Milk, 5c. Coffee, 4c. 


The editors, department heads and highly-paid 
employees do not get their luncheon at those 
prices, however. There are rooms for them. 

Mr. Laws has a staff of 34 persons in the Cur- 
tis Building and five at the Country Club. 


No one who has not visited the Curtis Build- 
ing can appreciate to the full its charm. It is the 
industrial showplace of Philadelphia. Perhaps 
no other working structure in America equals it 
in good taste, refinement, cleanliness and dignity. 
Because of the unusually good conditions under 
which all may work and the general surround- 
ings, there is a pronounced desire on the part 
of appreciative persons to get employment there. 

Between the attractions of the Curtis Build- 
ing as a work place and the Curtis Country Club 
as a recreation place, the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany is likely to stir other industrial concerns to 
follow its example. The Country Club feature 
has caused much comment. At least one great 
establishment of nationwide repute has a similar 
undertaking under consideration, and the next 
few years may see various others following suit. 

When the new Public Ledger Building is con- 
structed Cyrus H. K. Curtis will have between 
periodicals, newspapers, two wonderful build- 
ings and probably the finest employees’ country 
club in the world, enough monuments to him- 
self to satisfy any man; but he is not the kind 
of person who bothers much about monuments. 

One of the most remarkable tributes ever paid 
to him he thought for a time was a joke. He 
was in London and had gone to the office of 
The Times to see Lord Northcliffe and have 
luncheon with him. In the corridor he met one 
of the editors. 

“They’ve raised the American flag over The 
Times building in your honor,” said the editor 
impressively. © 

Mr. Curtis made some remark that he thought 
fitting to the gentleman’s effort to josh him. 

Before he got out of the building he en- 
countered Sir Campbell Stuart, Lord North- 
cliffe’s secretary. Sir Campbell spoke about the 
flag, too. 

“Why,” remarked Mr. Curtis, “one of the 
editors said something about a flag being raised 
but I thought it was a bit of pleasantry on his 
part.” 

“Oh, no; it’s a fact” said Sir Campbell. When 
Mr. Curtis got outside and looked up there, sure 
enough, the Stars and Stripes were flying. 

Never before in all British history was such 
an honor paid to a civilian by The Thunderer. 


(To be continued.) 





Many Roads Have New Presidents 


(Continued from page 164) 


H. Payson, who was vice-president, became 
president. They have also now resumed their 
pre-war positions. 

Chicago Great Western’s manager was W. 
L. Park, who has since been named a member 
of the Federal Labor Board. 

Promotion from the position of general man- 
ager to that of vice-president and general man- 
ager followed the services of D, C. Douglass as 
Federal manager of Maine Central. 

Daniel Willard, president of Baltimore & Ohio, 
has moved up G. W. Gallaway, who was Federal 
manager, to a vice-presidency, Mr. Gallaway 
formerly having been general manager. 

On the New Haven, President E. J. Pierson 
became Federal manager, and has since resumed 
the presidency; C. L. Bardo, formerly general 
manager of the New Haven, is now president 


of the Central New England; George T. Jarvis, - 


general manager of Rutland during Federal con- 
trol, is now vice-president and general manager 
of the same road; E. G. Buckland, formerly 
president of the Central New England and Rut- 
land roads and now vice-president and general 
counsel of the New Haven and Central New 


England companies, resigned his position as 
president of the Rutland to A. H. Smith, presi- 
dent of the New York Central lines, which brings 
Mr. Smith back to the position he held prior to 
Federal control. 

Promotion from general superintendent to gen- 
eral manager has followed J. H. Nuelle’s ser- 
vices as Federal Manager on the New York, 
Ontario & Western. 

C. N. Whitehead, assistant to the receiver dur- 
ing Federal control, has been moved up to assist- 
ant to receiver and chief operating officer. 

Other roads which have moved up their offi- 
cials who acted as Federal managers include 
Boston & Maine, Chicago, Indianapolis & Louis- 
ville, Western Pacific and Great Western. 





Public opinion is apt to be a bit vindictive 
and just now is inclined to remember injustices, 
real or fancied, in the treatment the public has 
received, and is willing to be somewhat unfair 
in the light of what it feels has heretofore 
been unfairness on the part of ‘the public ser- 
vice corporations.—Frank A. Vanderlip. 


Ten Commandments 


of Salesmanship 

First, be agreeable to me. Be agreeable in 
voice and all details of dress. 

‘Second, know the thing you are selling me. 
Mey me what I want to know about it in Eng- 
ish. 

Third, don’t argue with me. When you 
disagree with me and tell me about it you 
probably will succeed in antagonizing me. 

Fourth, make it plain, whatever it is. Don’t 
talk at random. 

Fifth, tell the truth. If you lie, don’t expect 
me to come back. 

Sixth, be dependable. If you promise me 
something, keep your promise. 

Seventh, remember my name and _ face. 
Nothing pleases a man more than subtle flat- 
tery. 

Eighth, beware of egotism. Don’t tell me 
about yourself when you are trying to sell 
me something. Get me to talk about myself 
if you can. 

_ Ninth, think success. Radiate confidence; it 
is contagious. 

Tenth, be human. Selling goods success- 
rove is a psychological proposition.—Dr. Frank 

rane. 
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Stands the Jamming 


HE man who greases your car, knows that ordinary gear grease 

can’t stand getting jammed tight between meshed gear teeth when 

you “start her up” quick. It simply rushes out of hard work’s way, 

stays out, and leaves your gears unlubricated. ‘‘Channeling,” you call it. 

But there is a lubricant that will cling in there between the teeth, no 

matter what strain you put on them. Pressure won’t press it out. It’s 
called Gredag. 

_Gredag, The Clinging Lubricant, “stays put,” as a result of the scien- 
tific process used in mixing its ingredients. Heat does not affect it. 
Neither does cold. It always lubricates. 

See that your car is lubricated with Gredag, next time. Ask for the yellow 
can at any dealer’s, or order in quantity, direct from us. 


AN ACHESON PRODUCT 
Automotive Sales Division: Edward A. Cassidy Co., Inc., 23-31 W. 43rd St., N.Y. C. 


Chevrolet 
Cleveland 


The Makers of these Cars Include Gredag 


as Standard Equipment 


Dixie-Flyer 
Elgin 
Franklin 
Geronimo 
Hudson 
Jones 
Jordan 


Kissel 
Locomobile 
Marmon 
Maxwell- 
Chalmers 
McFarlan 
Oakland 





Packard 
Paterson 
Patriot 
Premier 
Riddle 
Sayers 
Ultimate 


The Makers of These Cars, Trucks, and Tractors 


American 


* Buick 


California 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 
Cleveland 
Commonwealth 
Crow-Elkhart 


Acason 
Acme 
Armleder 
Autocar 
Available 
Belmont 
Betz 
Brockway 
Chevrolet 
Collier 
Columbia 
Day-Elder 
Defiance 
Denby 
Dependable 
Douglas 


Advance-Rumely 
Automatic Trans- 
portation Co. 

Automotive 
Bates Steel Mule 
Bullock 

Dart 

Eagle 


CARS 

Davis Kline 
Dixie-Flyer Locomobile 
Dort Maibohm 
Douglas Marmon 
Elcar McFarlan 
Elgin Moon 
Franklin National 
Glide Oakland 
Halladay Oldsmobile 
Harroun Olympian 
Hollier Paige 
King Paterson 
Kissel Piedmont 

TRUCKS 
G. M. C. Parker 
Hahn Piedmont 
Independent Power 
Indiana Rainier 
Jackson Ranger 
Kalamazoo Reliance 
Kearns Riker 


Kelly-Springfield 
Koehler 


Rogers Una-Drive 
Rowe 


Larrabee-Deyo Sanford 
Mack Saurer 
Maccar Selden 
Maibohm Seneca 
Marwin Sterling 
Master Stewart 
Maxim Sullivan 
Menominee Titan 
Mills-Elisworth Tower 
Moreland Trabold 
Napoleon Traffic 
Oldsmobile Transport 
Oshkosh Four- Triangle 
Wheel Drive Union 
Paige Victor 
TRACTORS 
Fageol Monarch 
Fairmont Once Over 
Farm Horse Peoria 
Grain Belt Power 
Hunt Prairie Dog 
Imperial Reed 
Kohl Reliable 
Leonard Russell 


Have Put Their O.K. on Gredag 


Premier 
Ranger 
Raulang 
Re Vere 
Roamer 
Sayers 
Saxon 
Seneca 
Singer 
Stearns 
Stewart 
Vernon 
Winton 
Wolverine 


Walker 

Ward La-France 
White Hickory 
Winther 
Witt-Will 
Wolverine 


INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCKS 


Automatic Trans- 
portation Co. 

Elwell-Parker 

Wright-Hibbard 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
TRUCKS 
Lorraine 
Riddle 
Robinson Fire 
Apparatus Co. 


Shelby 

Thorobred 
Townsend 
Turner-Simplicity 
Utility 

Whitney 
Wisconsin 
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The Chance 
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of a 
Life Time 


An unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances today presents the 
most remarkable opportunity in 
fifty years for making money 


conservatively. 


9 


Special Investment Bulletin “The 
Chance of a Life Time’’ shows how 
$10,000 rightly invested now is worth 
$15,000 invested under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, This is a matter of vital 
importance to every investor. 

With the information furnished by 
Babson’s Financial Service you can 
increase the return on your invested 
capital by about 50%. 


Report on Request 
A few copies of this Special Bulletin 
and full details of Babson’s Financial 
Service are available to interested 
investors, gratis. 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand 
it to your secretary when you dictate 
the morning’s mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin FA-35 


THE BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass. 

The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


FOR YOUR 


MEM SECRETARY 


Write Roger W. Babson, President of 
the Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Boston, Mass., as 
follows: Please send me copies of Special 
Bulletin No. FA+35 “The Chance of a 
Life Time’ and Booklet “Getting the 
Most from Your Money’’—gratis. 
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Cities Service Co. 


Preferred 
Stock 


Dividend Earned 
4 Times Over 


9% Return 
on Investment 


Monthly 
Dividends 


Circular P-15 
On Request 





Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 





Bond Department 
60 Wall Street New York 
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By B. C. Forbes 


ae who are excitedly canceling 


orders on the assumption that 
goods will be very much cheaper later 
in the year may suffer just as rude an 
awakening as have those who previ- 
ously had been acting on the theory 
that the forcing up of prices could go 
on forever. 

Events do not call for hasty, thought- 
less, shortsighted action, but for calm 
reasoning, a comprehensive survey of 
conditions and prospects, and then as 
prudent action as deliberate judgment 
can suggest. 

Our readers know that we have for 
months urged them to act with caution 
because many things pointed to a 
culmination of the hectic boom in 
prices and in spending. We particu- 
larly exhorted business men not to en- 
ter into huge commitments for a long 
time ahead, at the prices then ruling, 
without first talking matters over with 
their bankers and making certain that 
all necessary credit facilities would be 
granted. That reading of the outlook 
has proved sound. 


REASONS FOR RECESSION 


Now that the foreseen recession is 
here, let us try to analyze what has 
happened, what caused it to happen, 
and, more especially, what may be ex- 
pected from now on. 

The price-cutting stampede among 
department stores and*® many other 
merchants was precipitated by two 
things: first, slackening of buying by 
consumers who finally rebelled against 
being gouged, an attitude fostered by 
the backwardness of the season and, 
consequently, less pressing need to lay 
in supplies of spring goods; second, 
the long-predicted straining of money 
and credit almost to the breaking-point. 
The widespread dislocation of business 
and the consequent unemployment 
caused by the woful inability of the 
railroads for a time to transport either 
raw materials or finished products was 
a minor contributory cause. 

It cannot be said that the credit strin- 
gency has substantially relaxed. In- 
deed, the monetary troubles of a very 
large number of concerns, including 
some of enormous magnitude, are still 
acute, and it is possible that the num- 
ber of embarrassments will increase. 
Not a few organizations which have 
been ostensibly doing record-breaking 
business at satisfactory profits find 
themselves long on inventories and 
short on cash, and are wriggling most 
uncomfortably. Further tightening of 
the screws by banks must, therefore, be 
expected. The country’s total bank 
loans are ominously high for this sea- 
son of the year, and since the Federal 
Reserve Board apparently would rather 
force deflation than allow reserves to 
be drawn down below legal require- 
ments, ruthless curtailment of credit 
may be indulged in by banks in order 
to put them in a position to meet the 
extensive crop-moving requirements of 
the fall. 

It would be rash, however, to rush 
to the conclusion that the general price 
level will collapse sensationallly in the 
immediate or near future. Why? 

America cannot look for drastically 
lower prices for goods so long as wages 
remain at their present (and still ad- 
vancing) level, labor efficiency remains 


as poor it is, taxation continues cruelly 
high, monetary inflation continues on 
the existing scale, and foodstuffs con- 
tinue in inordinate demand throughout 
the greater part of the world. 

Of course, a whole situation can 
change, and often does change, over- 
night—as we have lately seen in Japan. 
American industry is noted for its 
habit of undergoing swift transforma- 
tion. One cannot, therefore, dogmatize 
about what the future may bring forth. 
It may even happen that those who 
have been predicting a general col- 
lapse may witness the fulfilment of their 
wild prognostications. 

However, assuming that the Federal 
Reserve Board and the banking inter- 
ests of the country keep their heads 
and act rationally, we should witness 
a moderate recession both in prices and 
in the total volume of consumption, 
with just enough weeding out of in- 
efficient workers to act as a warning 
to slackers that they had better in- 
crease their efforts. 

Then, too, there should develop a 
greater measure of thrift, thus aug- 
menting the country’s supply of sav- 


ings and banking resources, thereby | 


strengthening the ability of the banks 
to extend wholesome credits. 


REACTION LIKELY 


If the loudly advertised reductions 
of 25, 30, and even 50 per cent. in 
merchandising are genuine, the public 
must be prepared for at least a partial 
reaction towards stiffening of such 
prices in the Fall, because present in- 
dications do not warrant the conclus- 
ion that the actual cost of producing 
goods will be reduced to such an extent, 
unless the inflationary factors already 
enumerated are cured to an extent that 
does not at the moment appear prob- 
able. 

My own opinion is that high prices 
have reached their peak and that mod- 
est rather than drastic declines will be 
experienced in most lines, particularly 
if the production of foodstuffs turns 
out at all satisfactorily. Such reduc- 
tions, however, will come from diminu- 
tion of profiteering and unreasonable 
profits more perhaps than from any 
marked reduction in the actual cost of 
production, as the latter process is al- 
most certain to be slow. Incidentally, 
the arrival of goods from foreign mar- 
kets in swelling volume should tend 
to curb some of the more flagrant 
profiteering which has been shameless- 
ly indulged in here. 

The situation has one reassuring fea- 
ture. The investment markets have 
already undergone housecleaning. Not 
all stocks have yet been brought back 
to a solid basis, as manipulators have 
been able to continue their game in 
numbers of cases. But, broadly speak- 
ing, seasoned investment stocks which 
have not been unduly boomed by pro- 
fessional operators are now selling at 
quotations which should appeal very 
strongly to invstors, while many bonds 
—railroad, industrial and governmental 
—are on the bargain counter. 

“Wall Street has already had its 
panic, although most people do not 
realize it,” is a comment frequently 
made in responsible financial circles. 
And this is in large degree true, as 
declines in security prices show. 





More Income 
Same Security 


Bonds of the type that have 
been purchased by banks ang 
insurance companies for the | 
primary reason that they are 
considered safe, sell to yielq 
7% or better, as compared with 
5% or less a decade ago, 
Many of these bonds are as 
safe if not safer than ever 
before. 


We cannot prophesy the trend 
of prices for the next fey 
months, but we believe that in 
a few years investors will re. 
gret lack of decision at a time b 
like this. 


Send for Investment Suggestions 
YM-94 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
Chicago Boston Buffalo Cleveland 
Minneapolis Baltimore 


Philadelphia 


a 

















Stocks—Bonds 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchanges 


Morten Ladin & Co, 


42 Broad Street, New York 
Chieago Detroit Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


== 
Carib‘ Syndicate 


Recent drilling opera- 
tions are proving high- 
ly important. A dis- 
cussion of present ac- 
tivities appears in cur- 
rent issue of the 


7 | j 


Financial Forecast 
Other issues treated: 


Sweets Co. of Am. 
U. S. Steamship 
Merritt Oil 
Island Oil 


Sent upon request. 
Ask for No. 161 


MSWOLFE 2 C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


41 BROAD ST. 


* 
Phone : Broad 25 


=== 
J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW. YORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 

CLEVELAND TROY 



















Pecos County, Texas 


Five full sections sold in whole or part. New 5. 
and Menzi Memphis, ‘Te fnterest 
pany ie * 
drill on north and Humble Oil & Refining Company 
Texas- interests on west and 50 
Best cal locations possible to win a fortune W 
wells prove Oil already encoun Menzle ve 
at 1,600 feet, with another well located. $16.00 per # 
Title guaranteed. Be quick. Address ED 


WARD SMITE 
P. O. Box 201, Fort Stockton, Texas, or P. 0. Bot 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 
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PAN-AMERICAN 
PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT CO. 


Common Stock 
Cireuler on request. 





.BETHLEHEM 
‘STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Common “‘B’’ Stock 


Circular on request 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


$4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
Direst Wires te our Offiess In 
Philadelphta Detrelt Ohienge 
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THE 
TEXAS 
COMPANY 


Circular on Request 











SHONNARD, 
MILLS & CO! 


Members N. Y. Stock Hookange 


120 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone: Rector 8080 





























LYMAN D. SMITH SCO. 


Members New York StockExchange , 


e 


Stocks and 
Bonds bought 
and sold for 
cash or carried 
on conservative 
margin 





34 PINE STREET 
Tel. John 4100 


BRANCH OFFICE 
$27 FIFTH AVENUE 
Tel. Murray Hill 3700 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


After Reacting to February Low Points the 
Market Turns Upward Again 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


HE stock market has turned up- 

ward again after four or five weeks 
of liquidation. In many instances 
prices got back to the February low 
points before enough buying power 
was uncovered to sustain quoted values. 
As is usually the case, the turn came 
just when everything looked the black- 
set. The market had seemingly been 
sold to a standstill. Transactions had 
dwindled to about 300,000 or 400,0000 


shares a day. Then there came the 
spread-head announcements in the 
morning papers featuring the country- 
wide price-cutting bee, and the mar- 
ket suctumbed to a wave of eleventh- 
hour selling which broke through all 
previous resistance points since early 
in the year. 


RECOVERY UNDER WAY 


On the final reaction Steel common 
got down to below 90. Then there was 
a notable change in the action of the 
market. What would have been only 
the beginning of another long period 
of liquidation had not underlying weak- 
nesses in the market itself been cleared 
away, proved to be merely a final dip. 
The market rallied strongly on the 
very next day, showing clearly that it 
was gathering to itself powers of rapid 
recuperation. Again prices lagged, and 
the bear contingent hammered away at 
points where there appeared to be signs 
of weakness. On this last and final at- 
tempt the market grew dull, then ra- 
lied sharply in the last fifteen minutes 
of trading. Old stagers were quick to 
read these signs of a sold-out and over- 
sold market, with the result that the 
professional element have been work- 
ing quite consistently on the long side 
ever since. 

Now that the technical rally, which it 
has been pointed out was due to come 
sooner or later, is underway, it is im- 
portant to attempt some measure of its 
probable duration. Since action and 
reaction are usually equal and in op- 
posite directions, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the recovery in prices will 
be very vigorous once it gets underway, 
just as the down-slide was very abrupt. 
Again, judging what may well prove 
to be the final phase of the bull market 
of 1920 by the record of the first phase, 
it may well be argued that the second- 
ary upward swing will likely reach sen- 
sational proportions in some parts of 
the market and that it will be of rel- 
atively short duration. The upward 
swing of March and April was much 
more precipitate than that of any stage 
of the spring market of 1919. In fact 
the average price of twenty-five repre- 
sentative industrial stocks showed a 
gain of nearly 30 points in the two 
months of March and April of this year. 
as contrasted with a gain of about 40 
points in the six months from Febru- 
ary to July, inclusive, last year. 

There are two very good reasons why 
the 1920 bull mart-et may reach its final 
culmination before mid-summer. They 
are (1) the indifferent crop outlook 
which seems to indicate that the usual 
incentive for a fall bull market will be 
lacking, and (2) the presidential cam- 
Daigns which are already finding re- 
flection in such vote-getting schemes as 
the proposed soldier-bonus legislation, 
and which may, at a time of such wide- 


spread corporation prosperity, find 
much ammunition in the squabbles of 
capital and labor. 


On the brighter side of the outlook 
may be placed a number of recent de- 
velopments, and as good news—like bad 
—seems to come in bunches, these fav- 
orable items may be added to before 
the current upswing is over. Of great 
importance has been the resumption 
of gold shipments from Great Britain 
to this country in preparation for the 
maturity of the Anglo-French bonds 
in the fall. Call money has eased in 
anticipation of this gold movement, and 
in reflection of the liquidation of loans. 
Time money has also been offered down 
to the previously bid rates. Governor 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board 
has announced that the credit situation 
hinges on transportation. He said: “It 
is true that under existing conditions 
the volume of credit required in any 
transaction is much greater that was 
the case in pre-war times, but it is also 
true that the resources of the member 
and non-member banks would be ample 
to take care of the essential business 
of the country, and to a large extent 
of non-essentials as well, if there were 
a freer flow of goods and credit. If 
‘frozen loans’ were liquified, and if 
commodities which are held back either 
for speculative purposes or because of 
lack of transportation facilities should 
go to the markets, and if large stocks 
of merchandise should be reduced, the 
resultant release of credit would have a 
most beneficial effect upon the general 
situation. * * * If adequate trans- 
portation facilities can be provided the 
board sees no occasion for apprehen- 
sion in connection with the movement 
of crops now being grown.” 


IMMIGRATION INCREASING 


Our imports increased over $220,000,- 
000 in April of this year, as compared 
with April, 1919, while exports fell off 
about $31,000,000. As reflecting the ex- 
tent of Europe’s return toward a pro- 
ductive basis, this showing is favorable. 
It will tend to strengthen the position 
of our debtors and render our position 
as creditor more secure. Of more im- 
portance than the increased flow of 
goods to this country is the evidence 
of a growing influx of immigrants. This 
country was never in greater need of 
common labor than it is today, so that 
no little gratification has been ex- 
pressed over the newspaper announce- 
ments of the arrival of nearly 9,000 
aliens at Ellis Island in one week, 
along with the statement that only the 
lack of ships keeps back hundreds of 
thousands who are anxious to come to 
America. ° 

In the stock market, some issues may 
be expected to reach new high levels 
on the current movement. Among them 
it would not be surprising to see such 
stocks as Pressed Steel Car, American 
Locomotive, Royal Dutch, Pan Amer- 
ican Petroleum, Mexican Petroleum, 
and a number of the railroad shares. 

The steels, equipments, and oils will 
likely again be speculative favorites, 
with Steel common, Republic Iron & 
Steel, and Bethlehem Steel “B” increas- 
ingly active on the rise. Among the 
rails such issues as Reading, Southern 
Pacific, Rock Island, St. Louis & San 
Francisco, Missouri Pacific, Baltimore 
& Ohio, and Chesapeake & Ohio are 
favored by speculators for the rise. 
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$800 From $10,000 


Or $80 a year from $1,000 
—an income of 8% is pos- 
sible, with an unusual degree 
of safety, through invest- 
ment in some of the new 
securities of old corporations. 


We have issued a descriptive 
circular about one of these in- 
vestments. Ask for Circular 


John Muir & (. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 
New York 























DIVIDENDS 


Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 
Dividend No. 138 


Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per shareon 
the capital stock of Swift & Company, will be 
paid on July 1, 1920, to stockholders of record, 
June 10, 1920, as shown on the books of the 


Cae = — CG. A. PRAGDOK, Geesntary 





Chicago 





LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY 
Chicago 

Dividend of FIFTY CENTS $050 par aawe 
on the capital stock of Lib Geen & Libby 
will be id on aay i, , to stockholders 
of June 5, , as shown on the books 
of the com; ° 

Stock T er Books will be closed at the 
close of business June 5, 1920, and reopened 


on July 12, 1920. 
HARRY WILLIAMS, Secretary. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 
be pee on Thursday, July 15, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Saturday, June 19, 1920. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


United Drug Company 
Common Stock Dividend No. 15 

The Directors of United Drug Co. have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2% on the 
common stock of ITED DRUG CO., pay- 
— -, 1, 1920, to stockholders of record 
une 15, q 
JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 

Boston, May 24, 1920. 


Middle States Oil 


Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 32 


pe, t. Renee of _—-~ ~~~ me} Middle Sinies 
ration ing dec a ry! 
cash dividend of Four Per Cent. (4%) on the 
capital stock of the Corporation, same 

be paid July 1st, 1920, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 16th, 1920. 
This is an increase of one- over regular 
cash dividends heretofore. 


C. A. EASTMAN, Secretary. 


Middle States Oil 


Corporation 


Stock Apportionment 


The Board of Directors of the Middle States 
Oil Corporation having declared a Fifty Per 
Cent. (50%) stock apportionment on the out- 
standing capital stock of the Corporation, 
same will be paid July 10th, 1920, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
June 14th, 1920. 


C. A. EASTMAN, Secretary. 


C. O. D. 
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Established 1824 
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Announcement 


HANGED conditions in Commerce and In- 
dustry demand larger banking units, 


“Old Bullion,” in recognition of this 
need, is joining forces with the Citizens 
National Bank, its honored friend and neighbor 
of many years’ standing. 


United under the name of the Chemical 
National Bank, the enlarged institution dedi- 
cates itself anew to the service of its depositors 
and friends throughout the length and breadth 
of the land and invites their attention to the 
greater facilities made possible by the con- 
solidation. 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


The 





Chemical National Bank 


of New Work 
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Resources 225 Millions 
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PRICHITT & CO. 


MEMBERS OF 
NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


pecoenens 





INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


SIXTY~BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 


Foreign Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 











Pits 


IPS are being received in influ- 
a ential circles here that Russia is 
nearing the end of her reign of Bol- 
shevism and that the whole Russian 
situation may undergo complete trans- 
formation before long. Conditions 
there are appalling beyond description. 
However, were a stable government 
created and order enforced, it is be- 
lieved that very extensive trade could 
be developed between Russia and the 
United States. Stories are heard on 
all sides that British commercial in- 
terests are ready and eager to swoop 
down and seize advantage of Russian 
opportunities the moment anarchy is 
deposed. Lenine and Trotzky are not 
expected to outlast 1920. 


A MARKED change has overtaken 
the steel industry. Fancy prices 
for quick delivery are less common, 
and some concerns which took advan- 
tage of the plight of buyers are now 
very willing to do business a little 
more in conformity with the fixed 
prices which the United States Steel 
Corporation has steadfastly adhered to 
all through the period of frantic up- 
bidding of prices by most independents. 
Buyers are now receiving occasional 
visits from salesmen armed with order, 
books instead of excuses for non-de- 
liveries. The freight tangle is being 
straightened out, and, though tempo- 
rarily very grave, is considered of pass- 
ing moment compared with the falling 
off in orders for far-ahead delivery. 
When asked for his candid view of the 
outlook, a great national steel figure 
looked at the writer significantly, 
shook his head, and said: “Who can 
tell about the future?” Not so long 
ago there were few steel men who did 
not feel capable of telling you con- 
fidently that there was nothing but rip- 
snorting business ahead. 


GY far price reductions have been 
noted chiefly in spring clothing, no- 
tably silks, and in furs, shoes, hats and 
the like. Packers’ prices have tumbled 
tremendously since last year, but, 
somehow, housewives still find that 
they have to pay through the nose for 
almost everything they buy from the 
butcher. It looks, however, as if the 
downward movement will shortly em- 
brace such things as automobiles, trac- 
tors, heavy machinery and implements 
of almost all kinds, furniture, coffee, 
jewelry and a number of other staples, 
both because of less frenzied demand 
and because of the pressure being 
brought to bear upon producers and 
manufacturers to reduce their inven- 
tories and borrowings. Sugar ought 
to come down, but this commodity ap- 
parently is completely in the grip of 
conscienceless speculators. Oil is dif- 
ferently situated; the boom in it looks 
as if it might. progress farther and 
longer. The outlook for paper is not 
clear; however, if little or no relief 
comes this year, it is almost certain 
to come during next year. That enor- 
mous quantities of farm products are 
being -withheld from the market, ap- 
pears to have been established, but 
whether predictions that the release 
of hoarded stocks will break prices are 
likely to prove true is not easy-to 
foretell, especially as there are equally 
emphatic predictions that grain prices 
will soar inordinately when it is real- 
ized that the 1920 crop is small. Look- 


ing at things by and large, a dows. 
ward trend rather than a Sensational 
collapse is likely to be experienced 
Conditions are not ripe for any imme. 
diate or early return to anything like 
pre-war levels. 


_—E dealing with the gen. 
eral business outlook appear jy 
this issue under “Fact and Commen;’ 
and “Business and Financial Forecast” 


= indictment of William Woo4 
president of the American Wooley 
Company, for alleged flagrant profi. 
eering has spread almost as much 
alarm among wealthy profiteers as ; 
has spread satisfaction among victim; 
of extortionate prices. Should the 
head of the Woolen Trust be fotnd 
guilty and sent to jail, profiteering jn 
the higher reaches of business would 
cease instanter. The almost universa| 
feeling is that, while there have been 
arrests and convictions of small peo. 
ple, there is little likelihood of any 
multimillionaire being put behind bars. 
Yet that is exactly what has been 
needed all along to stop the iniquitous 
gouging of the American public. Pre- 
cious few millionaires have been im- 
prisoned in this country from begin- 
ning to end of the fifteen years’ prose- 
cuting of Big Business, High Finance, 
Soulless Corporations; so much 50, in 
ceed, that the dangerous, deep-rooted 
suspicion that there is one law for the. 
rich and another for the poor has in- 
creased, not diminished. Even when 
the so-called shipping king, C. W. 
Morse, was lodged in Atlanta prison, 
he didn’t stay there long and is again 
doing business at the old stand. Plac- 
ing a suit of stripes on a man of Wil- 
liam Wood’s type—provided, of course, 
such punishment were legally decreed 
just—would have an extremely whole- 
some effect upon public sentiment in 
this republic. 





OOKS as if Britain’s bankers, 

backed by the British Govern- 
ment, are outplaying America’s in the 
momentous game for the international 
commerce stakes. 





AILROAD investors take heart! 

Read the following reasons for op- 
timism as stated by Vice-President 
A. J. County, of the Pennsylvania: 
“The industries, mines and farms cat- 
not progress without reliable railroad 
service. The Government itself has 
made a large investment in them 
When the Federal control settlements 
are made they will be in as good con- 
dition as when taken over. The larg 
est investment of the national banks 
is still in railroad bonds. Immediate 
political disfavor of the roads is 
stamped out by public opinion, and the 
new railroad act is the first attempt 
at a really constructive measure for # 
least a decade. Taxes and cost cannot 
go much higher without stopping the 
productive forces of the country. 
Rates that produce fair return must be 
granted, or transportation service wil 
be disabled and living costs increased. 
State and Federal commissions art 
more sympathetic and from the Inter 
state Commerce Commission may be 
expected prompt action and breadth of 
view in promptly administering the 
new act and judiciously securing its 
observance.” 
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The Bureau of 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


The circulars, booklets, etc, have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
yertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc. 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Truck Performance Proof 


a dependable truck that will stay on 
the job without striking. 


The Motor Truck Unusual 
Special descriptive circular showing 
a 3%4-ton model of an unusual tru 
especially equipped for service, dura- 
bility and ort. 


Service First 
A handbook for the motorist, giving 
a list of battery service stations from 
Maine to California, including Canada 
and many foreign countries. 


Forging Ahead in Business 
A 116-page booklet telling the story 
of a modern business course and ser- 
vice that will equip a man with the 
essentials of business knowledge that 
he does not acquire in his own expe- 
rience. 


Automatic Oil Heating for Your 


Home 

Booklet describing a system of heat- 
ing without coal that may be installed 
in your present heating plant in half 
a day. 


Bucket Cranes 
For handling any class of loose mate- 
rial such as coal, crushed stone, ce- 
ment, acid phosphates, sand, gravel, 
cinders or kindred material. 


The Proof of the Pudding 
Booklet describing a portable ca le 
for heavy duty and showing frum 
actual testing just what may be ex- 
pected of it. 


Foreign Trade Bulletin 
For business men interested in im- 
porting and who want the advice of 
an expert on the subject. 


New England Old and New 
Beautiful historical brochure givin: 
a brief review of some historical an 
industrial incidents in the Puritan 
New English “Canaan,” still the Land 
of Promise. 


Onepipe Heater 
Booklet for the home owner describ- 
ing a heating system for the mod- 
erate-sized home in town, city, or 
country. 


More Light 
Booklet describing a process of paint- 
ing that will transform k work- 
rooms into cheerful places, thereby 
improving employees’ health and in- 
creasing efficiency. 


Plug-ing Plugs 


manufacturing plant, or home. 


New York Connecting Railroad 
600,000 barrels of cement were used 
in building the New York Connect- 
ing Railroad. This beautifully illus~- 
trated folder briefly describes the 
— and materials in the construc- 
ion. 


A Little Adventure in Good Will 
Ten little essays published in the 
interest of the electrical industry by 
a national advertiser. 


Magneto Ignition 

An illustrated booklet showing why 
pageete ignition makes a good engine 
etter. 


The Climate Doctor 

Booklet showing what one big organi- 
zation is doing to make every day 
a working day for mannofacturers 
who heretofore have been obliged to 
depend upon good weather condi- 
tions for manufacture. 

Industrial Housing 

Booklet describing a housing plan 
that will build houses for com- 
munities of 300, 500, 1,000 or 3,000 
population, 

Higher Standards 

A bulletin for executives who aim 
to promote a better unders' 
between the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

This Must Stop! 

lilustrated booklet showing how ex- 
tended destruction by fire may be 
prevented by a simple method. 


FORBES BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


B. GC. Ferbes Publishing Company, ine. 
299 Breadway New York, N. Y. 





Information for truck users who want 


For the user of electricity in office, 











FORBES 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 
Progressive Companies 


Making Business Better and Business Men Better 
to Work With 


How are the most progressive companies in America going about the 
task of getting closer to their workers? How are they stimulating their 
employees to do brain-work as well as brawn-work for their company? 
How do they bring to the attention of the sales force new wrinkles? To 
accomplish this and a hundred other helpful objects, company magazines, 
or house organs, are now being issued all over the country. “Forbes” 
acts as a clearing-house for the national dissemination of the best ideas 
promulgated in these publications. Suitable contributions are solicited. 


Shipping by Motor 
Truck 


HY motor trucks are becoming 
increasingly popular with manu- 
facturers beset by railroad transporta- 
tion difficulties is shown by a concrete 
illustration in “The Albatross,” pub- 
lished by the White Motor Company. 
Big savings in transportation costs— 
effected by the use of motor trucks, 
with corresponding savings in time by 
the elimination of delays in the ship- 
ping of goods—are becoming more and 
more pronounced as manufacturers 
and others dependent upon efficient 
transportation systems for business suc- 
cess continue to increase their truck 
installations. They have found that the 
motor truck affords a transportation 
service dependent in no way on agen- 
cies outside their own organization, 
a condition that not infrequently is of 
inestimable value to the shipper when 
goods must be moved quickly. Such 
a service, providing the proper truck 
equipment has been installed, is always 
at the beck and call of the truck owner 
for the movement of freight either 
short or long distances. There is no 
waiting for railroad cars. 


As a concrete illustration that dem- 
onstrates conclusively that the high- 
grade truck is a morey saver, a time 
saver and a business getter, may be re- 
cited the experience of the George E. 
Keith Company, shoe manufacturers, of 
Brockton, Mass. 

This company operates or controls 
nine factories with a total capacity of 
24,000 pairs of shoes daily. Of these 
nine plants, one is in South Boston and 
another in East Weymouth, Mass., each 
20 to 25 miles from the parent factory 
at Brockton. A third is in North 
Adams, Mass., 160 miles to the north- 
west. Each factory performs a special 
function in the operation of the whole, 
making necessary constant transfer of 
goods between the plants. 

Until a little more than a year ago 
the company had all its hauling done 
by rail. Then Carlton R. Blades, traffic 
manager, decided that trucks could do 
the work more economically and give 
better service. Three 5-ton trucks and 
one 2-ton truck were put into service 
in November, 1918. The work these 
trucks accomplished in a year is de- 
cidedly interesting. But let Mr. Blades 
tell the story of the achievement of 
the Keith truck fleet: 

“Over the 11-month period our trucks 
have hauled more than 11,000 tons of 
materials to and from Boston, at about 
one-half the cost of our former meth- 
ods, and they have improved service 
by about 100 per cent. When we sent 
our products by rail we usually got de- 
liveries on the day after they were 
shipped from Brockton to Boston. 
With trucks we get our loads to Boston 
and our materials back from the fac- 


tories the same day they are shipped. 
At a time when leather was very scarce, 
our buyer was hard at work picking 
up such quantities as he could and 
sending them to Boston; and with our 
trucks we rushed the leather to the 
factories, where the need was great, 
on the same day it reached Boston. 
By rail this would have taken a day 
longer. Goods for the North Adams 
plant are sent by the trucks to Boston 
and thence direct by rail, saving a day 
en route, 

“Our 2-ton truck runs 70 miles a 
day between Boston and Brockton, 
stopping on each trip at the East Wey- 
mouth factory. Recently this truck 
made the 160-mile trip to North Adams 
in 10 hours with capacity load, much 
of the way over steep grades. 

“Our trucks have been invaluable to 
us. They operate economically and 
they are very durable. They get there 
—and when factories are waiting for 
faterials, it’s reliability that counts.” 

The trucks operated by the George 
E. Keith Company are Whites. The 
experience of the company is similar to 
that of many others who have learned 
that dependable motor trucks increase 
transportation efficiency and _ save 
money for the owners. 





How General Electric 


Teaches 


Hew the General Electric Company 
goes about the task of educating 
foreign workers is described in the 
“Schenectady Works News.” The suc- 
cess of the company’s Americanization 
classes is largely due to two factors: 
First, the manner in which the Ameri- 
canization Squadron, by addresses 
given in the various shops, inspired 
the foreigners to attend the classes; 
second, the personnel of the teaching 
corps. 

The teachers are all volunteers, de- 
voting two hours a week to this work. 
They are not merely teaching conver- 
sational English, but are friends and 
confidents of their scholars. The pu- 
pils are different from boys and girls 
of the day school, in that they are ma- 
tured men and women, but must learn 
how to clothe their experiences in a 
new language. The lessons start with 
daily experiences in life and go on to 
stories in history and geography simply 
told. 

Each lesson has about fifteen sen- 
tences containing a vocabulary of about 
fifty words. All teaching is done by 
the direct method, omitting any ref- 
erence to their own language. Thus 
several nationalities can meet in one 
class and a knowledge of their lan- 
guage is a hindrance rather than a 
help. The aim is to get them to think- 
ing and talking in American terms. 

The first twenty minutes of a class 

(Continued on page 185) 
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How to Invest $300 


$300 buys 30 shares well safeguarded 
Preferred Stock, paying 8% with 40% 
BONUS of Common. Prosperous, rapid- 
ly growing canning er plants. 
Steady increase in earnings for last 4 
years—now 5 times dividend require- 
ments. Substantial dividends indicated 
on Common, 


Circular FB-12 on Request 


I. D. Noll & Co. 


Investment Underwriters 
‘170 BROADWAY NEW YORK 














Correspondence 4 


Invited 


We invite correspondence on 
Stock Market commitments and 
all investment subjects. 


E. W. Wagner & Co. 


Betablishea 1887, Chicago 


{H. ¥. Btoek Bachange 
Members { ¥. Y. Cotton Baehange 
Vabdsneo Bend af tele 


33, NewStreet “70""* New York 















First FaRM MORTGAGES 
AND REAL EstaTr Rouns 


Denominations of $100, $200, $500, $1,000 
at 6%. Maturity date, Jan. 1, 1929. 
Privilege to pay Jan, 1, 1925. 

Loan 6100—Galbreath— $60,000. Secured by 

5,128 acres—one of the finest and 

ranches in the West. uildings 
at $45,000 and the land at $110,000. Total valua- 
tion, $155,000. Complete descriptive circular seut 
om request. Also ask for pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and other 
offerings of independent First Farm Mortgages in 
amounts to suit. 


For more than 36 years no investor has ever lost 
@ dollar through us. We have clients in almost 
every section. 


E.J.Lander & Co 


‘ ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks,North Dakota. 














Indianapolis, Ind. 





Save Floors -Save Rugs 
See That You Get Them 
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WE RECOMMEND 
: Eisemann Magneto 
Corporation 


Pref. & Com. Shares 


as attractive investments 


The Eisemann is one of the oldest and 
largest manufacturers of magnetos in 
the United States. 


Eisemann Magnetos are standard 
e ment used by 167 manufacturers 
ra) arede, Tractors, Marine and Gas 
Engines, including 


GENERAL MOTORS NASH CO. 
AUTO CAR CO. WHITE Co. 
GARFORD CO. FEDERAL CO. 


Earnings 6 times Preferred 
Dividend and about $20 per 
share on Common 


Circular F-1 and Price 
on Application 


M¢Clure, Jones & Reed 
115 Broadway cies 
Telephone: Bector 7668 














Sirong Investments 
at 
Bargain Prices 


PROBABLY it will be many 
years before the investment 

opportunities of teh present 

are equalled in attractiveness. 


Certain electric and gas com- 
panies have admirable records 
of stability during the trying 
periods of war and reconstruc- 
tion no less than in peace. 


Properties serving upwards 
of 2,200,000 people in about 
500 cities and towns in 16 
states are back of the 


Preferred Stock 
of 
Standard Gas & 
Electric Company 


which stock pays the investor 
an exceptionally good return, 
regularly by check every three 
months. 


Our monthly. payment plan 
has many points appealing to 
the man or woman anxious to 
save systematically and invest 


wisely, 


You can invest profitably by 
mail. Decide the merits of the 
investment in your own home. 


Ask for illustrated 


booklet FM-15. 
H.MByllesby & Co. 
Incorporated 
NewYork Chica: 
liiBroadway 2085. St: 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


ATT MOT LLU LL 


OCK ISLAND is regarded as one 

of the most attractive speculations 
among the low-priced rails. This opin- 
ion is based on the present earnings 
and the future earnings outlook for 
the property after freight rate ad- 
vances are granted, on the considera- 
tion that the road has passed through 
a thorough reorganization, and on the 
action of the stock in the market. 
Rock Island common was selling 
around 32 to 35 before general liquida- 
tion started in the last week of April. 
It has held that same general level, 
with frequent up and down swings of 
two or three points all through the 
unsettled markets of the past four or 
five weeks. Such action generally 
means accumulation. If accumulation 
on a large scale has been going on, the 
first two-point move above 35 would 
likely bring in a large following on 
any subsequent reaction. Once started, 
Rock Island could easily carry on an 
upward movement of important pro- 
portions, with possibilities of event- 
ually doubling current quotations. 
For the first three months of 1920 the 
road reported net operating income of 
$3,439,500, as compared with a deficit 
of $161,500 in the corresponding pe- 
riod last year. It is estimated that if 
the western roads get the freight rate 
raise of approximately 24 per cent., for 
which they have made. application to 
the I. C. C,, Rock Island may be ex- 
pected to show earnings at the rate 
of from 5% to 7% per cent. on the 
common. The reorganization of 1916, 
it will be remembered, raised some 
$36,000,000 in cash, in addition to scal- 
ing down the bonded debt by $20,000,000, 
while total capitalization, including 
fixed obligations, was brought down 
fully $38,000,000. Students of railroad 
properties declare that Rock Island is 
conservatively capitalized. Bonded 
debt figures out at the rate of $26,816 
per mile, as compared with $25,520 per 
mile in the case of Atchison, while 
stock capitalization averages only $15,- 
686 per mile, as against $30,541 for 
Atchison. 

* * * 
ESTINGHOUSE has earned two 
and one-half times its common 

stock dividend requirements for the 
past two years, and is still going 
strong. Around 50, where it yields 8 
per cent., Westinghouse Electric com- 
mon appears to be an excellent busi- 
ness man’s investment, with good spec- 
ulative possibilities. 

* * * 

ALTIMORE & OHIO should come 

back. During the eight years, 1910 
to 1917, inclusive, the road expended 
$139,000,000 for additions, betterments, 
extensions and new equipment. It suf- 
fered when costs went up, along with 
all railroad properties; it suffered when 
freight was routed during the war ac- 
cording to the necessities of the situa- 
tion more than many other lines. But 
B. & O. should come back. Long be- 
fore the Transportation Act was 
passed, President Willard said: “It is 
a good property today; it is capable of 
handling a very large volume of busi- 
ness, and if the company were operat- 
ing its own road on a fair basis of 
rates and charges, such a basis, for 
instance, as is evidently contemplated 
in the Cummins bill now under consid- 
eration by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, there is no rea- 
son to doubt the ability of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio again to pay dividends 
upon its common shares.” B. & O. new 
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has a continuous double-track line from 
Philadelphia to Chicago, 82 per cent. 
of which is laid with 100-pound rail 
and the remainder with 90-pound rail. 
Approximately 72 per cent. of the sec- 
tion is stone ballasted. A total of 92 
per cent. of the freight equipment in 
service is wholly or partly of steel 
construction, and all-steel passenger 
cars carry 74 per cent. of the total 
passenger business. This excellent 
property is the result of the heavy ex- 
penditures referred to above. The re- 
sult of the passing of the Transporta- 
tion Act, with its probable aftermath 
of higher freight rates, is expected to 
be such an improvement in B. & O.’s 
earnings as will show anywhere from 
7 to 10 per cent. annual earnings on 
the common stock. 


* * * 


PPER stocks made a snappy re- 

covery when the market turned. 
All indications are that bottom prices 
for a long time to come have been 
seen in such stocks as Anaconda, Chi- 
no, Utah, Cerro de Pasco and Inspira- 
tion. Copper metal has had its post- 
bellum price adjustment, necessitated 
by the large carry-over of war accu- 
mulations. Its price was being dras- 
tically revised downward, when other 
commodities were seeking new high 
levels. Now the demand has caught up 
with the output, and stocks of the 
metal both abroad and at home are 
down to a workable basis. 


s* * * 


ONUS legislation, according to 

present plans, would double the 
cost of trading on the Stock Exchange 
through the imposition of a tax on 
transfers. Wall Street has found 
much comfort in the clear-cut exposi- 
tion of the case for the stock ex- 
changes made by David Lloyd George 
in opposition to an added burden of 
taxes on the London Stock Exchange. 
He said: “Such transactions being 
mainly of a speculative character, and 
worked upon narrow margin, will 
clearly not bear a rate of duty in any 
way comparable with that charged 
upon actual conveyance. Such an im- 
post would, in the first place, from the 
point of view of the revenue, defeat 
its object by rendering the greater por- 
tion of such transactions impossible; 
while in the second place it would, in 
my opinion, be opposed to the public 
interest as calculated to curtail that 
free circulation of securities which is 
a necessary condition of steady prices 
and an open market. For, although 
these transactions are in the main 
speculative transactions, and do at 
times, like all speculative transactions, 
degenerate into mere gambling, it is a 
mistake to suppose that this is their 
essential or pervading characteristic. 
In their proper place they form part 


‘of the legitimate machinery for dis- 


counting fluctuations in value, neces- 
sary not only to the Stock Exchange, 
but to every sphere of commercial ac- 
tivity, and the imposition of a penal 
tax designed to cuftail the mischievous 
developments of the system could 
scarcely attain its object without in- 
flicting irretrievable damage upon the 
marketability of securities as a whole.” 
** * 


LQUIPMENT stocks may be ex- 
pected to come back strongly. At 
current prices the most attractive of 
these issues are Pressed Steel Car, 
American Locomotive and Baldwin Lo- 
comotive. 








Independence 

in the Years to Come 
Over 90% of us are dependent 
on others when we reach the 
age of 60. 
Be one of the 10% group. 





Systematic saving is the foun- 
dation of financial success. 
These savings are best placed 
in dividend paying securities 
of established corporations. 


Our Monthly Installment Plan 
greatly facilitates and systemi- | 
tizes your thrift program. 


Our booklet 87-F.M. gives full 
details. 





Copy sent on request. 
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THE EFFECT OF 
STOCK, DIVIDENDS 





on 
STANDARD 
OIL STOCKS 


WE HAVE PREPARED A CIR- 
CULAR NO. 1-F GIVING A RBEC- 
ORD OF THE MARKET ACTION 
OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS, OF 
STOCKS OF "OIL 
COMPANIES WHICH HAVRE 
eee ee 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO, 
Dealers In Gtandard OH Sesgritics 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-3-8-4 25 Bread St., N.Y. 




















Dividend - Paying 
Securities 


At a time when commercial and 
financial conditions are abnormal in 
many aspects, the discriminating in- 
vestor is confronted with a most 
favorable ee for the con- 
sideration of substantial dividend- 
paying securities. 


Among such securities of current note 
that from their sound position as to 
earnings and surplus, their recognized 
assets, or intrinsic values represented, 
in equities behind their shares, seem 
to have engaging possibilities for the 
future, are four that are treated from 
this general viewpoint in this week’s 
number of our Market Review. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 
United States Rubber Co. 
Railway Steel Spring Co. 
American Locomotive Co. 


The descriptive matter on each of 
these issues is necessarily brief, but 
the salient features are encompassed 
and important figures brought down 
to a summarized basis, so that the 
Position of each issue is presented at 
a ce for even the casual reader. 


A copy of this number of the 
Market Review will be sent to 


anyone interested on request 
for F-527. 


HUGHES & DIER 


50 Broad St. New York 
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RALPH BYRON WILSON 


¥s shall reap, if ye faint not.” 

Up to about twelve, Ralph Byron 
Wilson was a sickly child. He was not 
only too weak to play with the other 
boys, but he was tow-headed, pug- 
nosed and freckle-faced. The freckles 
weren’t so bad. But think of having 
to sit on the side lines and listen to 
taunts directed at your topknot of 
white hair and your short, upturned 
nose. Naturally, Ralph wasn’t popular 
with the other boys. 

But Ralph wasn’t greatly worried. 
What he lacked in physical strength 
he more than made up in moral 
strength—detergnination, or morale, as 
it would be termed today. 

He was born in Dexter, Ohio, 1877, 
the son of a blacksmith. When he was 
thirteen, the family moved to the 
Hocking Valley mining district, where 
Ralph’s father became a mine black- 
smith, and Ralph took up the voca- 
tion of a coal miner. He worked as a 
trapper boy, greaser, trimmer, and 
eventually dug the black member of 
the carbon family from three miles 
underground. For one whole winter 
he never saw daylight, except on Sat- 
urday afternoons and Sundays. 

It was while he was working under- 
ground that the youthful ideas began 
to sprout. A nameless sort of ambi- 
tion stirring him on, he rigged up a 
telegrapher’s outfit in his home and 
Practiced on it during the evenings and 
days when the mine was idle. At sik- 
teen he was placed in charge of a sta- 
tion on the railway, as telegrapher 
and agent. 

At twenty he married, and there- 
after he began to think more seriously 
of his future. He had no high school 
education. Most of his knowledge of 
outside affairs was gained through 
reading of the newspapers and maga- 
zines, and he was constantly feeling 
a sense of chagrin at the large num- 
ber of words he did not know the 
meaning of. So he started making 


a list of the strange words, in order 
to look them up whenever he had the 
opportunity. The other boys sneered. 
They promptly dubbed his crumpled 
paper notes “Wilson’s Dictionary.” 
But Wilson kept at it. 

He kept at it so persistently that his 
superiors were impressed by his yearn- 
ing for knowledge. He was put in a 
night position at a little station six 
miles from Ohio University. He was 
then twenty-six, but not too old to 
learn. Working twelve long hours 
each night, seven days a week, he at- 
tended the university during the day, 
carrying on more than the usual 
amount of studies. He kept it up for 
three years, sleeping on a hard table 
at the station between trains, and 
riding a bicycle twelve miles a day, 
back and forth between his studies 
and his work. 

M. S. Connors, general manager of 
the Hocking Valley Railway, again 
came to his assistance by finding him 
a position in the general offices of the 
railroad at Columbus. Wilson soon 
became a train dispatcher, with work- 
ing hours from 3 p. m. to 11 p. m, 
which gave him the morning hours 
for study. He graduated from Ohio 
University in 1908, having made up 
three years of high school and four 
years of coiuege work in five years. 

In a year or so Wilson won a fel- 
lowship in English, and later he was 
made assistant in the department of 
economics. While acting as fellow and 
assistant, he carried on post-graduate 
work, and also worked eight hours a 
day as train dispatcher. But what’s 
the use going into further details? 
Ralph Byron Wilson has been a worker 
from the word go. And he was not 
one of those bright students: he had 
to dig for every bit of knowledge he 
gained. 

“Ye shall reap, éf ye faint not.” 

Ralph Byron Wilson is now a full 


(Continued on page 188) 








the white hot “juice” 
you want, when you 
want it—and every time 


$4,000,000 worth of “mags’’ on 
order—and more ordersevery day | 


every one bought to deliver white hot “juice” all-day- 
every-day, up or down hill, high or low speed, winter 
or summer. 


Eisemann “ mags” to go on the engines of Passenger 
cars, trucks, tractors, motor boats, stationary engines. 


ignition is the heart of the engine; you want ignition 
that won’t lie down. 


THE EISEMANN MAGNETO CORPORATION 


Detroit 32 Thirty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Chicago 
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ore Fires 
Draw No Interest 


Eight o’clock at night about the busiest 
place you can find is an electric light and 
power plant. Boilers at full pressure, fires 
alive with energy, lights ablaze! 

Eight o’clock in the morning it looks 
more like a country church on Thursday 
night. Every bit as animated. 

A difference of only twelve hours—but 
it’s all the difference between night load 
and day load. 

Day load, when the big slump comes, is 
the great problem of the central station. 
With fires ‘banked and generators silenced, 
the entire vast equipment is tied up in a 
production greatly reduced. 


How to build up day load, so that the 
central station’s resources may be utilized 
most efficiently, and the consumer himself 
benefit from the lower costs? 

Not, obviously, by an increase in lighting. 
The solution lies in a greater daytime use 
of electric power. 


Your morning cup of coffee made the 
electric way, your weekly ironing by elec- 
tricity, your daily use of vacuum cleaner 
and portable utility motor are substantial 
aids in swelling day load. 

Household appliances that are easy on 
the housewife and just as easy on the coal 
pile at the central station. For as the load 
rises the quantity of fuel needed in generat- 
ing each additional unit of electricity 
becomes smaller. The plant operates with 
greater efficiency as it approaches capacity 
production. 


So when the central station is campaign- 
ing for irons or grills or washing-machines 
we can be confident that its interest is not 
in making a few dollars from the sale. 


Rather to reduce the disparity between 
day and night loads, to lower costs and to 
devote the savings to a service progressively 
more extensive. 


estern EJechric 
Company 


No. 5. in order to be near you 
are 46 Western Electric distributing 
houses, each bound by sentiment and 
business to its particular neighbor- 

The branch in your own city 
stands ready to bring you personally 


at your call all the advantages of a 
localized national service. as 


















Published in the 
interest of Elec- 
trical Develop- 
ment by an Insti- 
tution that will 
be helped by 
whatever helps 
the Industry. 













Note: There is a broad purpose behind this series of advertisements 
that will be of interest to industrial executives. At your request, we 
will send you a pamphlet reproducing the entire series, with an explana- 
tory introduction over the signature of our President. Address: 
Western Electric Company, Inc., 199 Broadway, New York City. 


Opportunities for Investors 


High-Grade Bonds That Once Cost $9,350 
May Now Be Purchased for $6,180 








By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


PPORTUNITY beckons more ur- 

gently to the investor today than 
to any other class. This is no time for 
spenders. If you buy high-priced 
clothing, high-priced household fur- 
nishings, or high-priced luxuries of a 
thousand-and-one varieties, you are 
putting your money into something 
which will depreciate as the years roll 
by. And at the same time your pur- 


than 331/3 per cent. In other words, 
the investor of today has the oppor- 
tunity to buy prime investment railroad 
bonds for two-thirds the amount of 
money that it took to purchase the 
same securities at their high levels of 
five to fifteen years ago. 

Most of the bonds in the table pre- 
sented herewith are secured by first 
mortgages on the lines of such sub- 





GILT-EDGED RAILROAD BONDS FOR 
INVESTMENT 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s.. 
Baltimore & Ohio Ist 4s............... 
Delaware & Hudson Ist & Ref. 4s..... 
Illinois Central Ist Ref. 4s............ 
New York Central Mortgage 3%s...... 
Northern Pacific Pr. Ln. & Lnd. Gt. 4s.. 
Pennsylvania General 4%s............ 
Southern Pacific Ist Ref. 4s............ 
Union Pacific Ist & Ref. 4s............ 


Totals 


ee 


High— Present % 
Matur- 1905 Price Income 
ity to1917 About Return 

.... 1995 106 72 5.6 
.... 1948 106 59 68 
we. 1943 103 73 a5 
«s:s00 AD 101 66 6.1 
soa0 aoe 111 64 oe 
«sos, ae 106 71 5.6 
seee 1965 104 74 6.1 
sooo JOD 98 70 5.7 
.... 2008 100 69 58 
re 935 618 Aver.58 





chases are swelling the demand which 
maintains the artificial price level. 

The investor has the greatest op- 
portunity of any class because he may 
buy securities today which will appre- 
ciate in value and become more and 
more desirable as time passes. The in- 
vestor has the opportunity to buy for 
$750 or less, a sound, mortgage secur- 
ity of a great railroad property, which 
will pay him from 5% to 6 per cent. on 
his money for the rest of his days. The 
bond he buys for $750 today may well 
be worth $1,000 five or ten years from 
today. The spender who buys a $1,000 
rug may find that if he had waited a 
year or two he might have bought the 
very same rug for $750. 

By resisting the temptation to buy 
unnecessary things at high prices, the 
investor is not only adding to his own 
peace of mind and well-being. He is 


_adding his mite to the strength of the 


investment market, making loanable 
funds more readily obtainable, and put- 
ting his capital to work where it will 
help the processes of production and 
transportation which must be speeded 
up if the living cost is to be brought 
permanently to a lower level. He is re- 
fusing to buy at present high prices, 
and he is putting his funds where they 
will count most in ridding the country 
of price inflation. 

Nine different issues of the very best 
class of long-term railroad bonds, 
which may be accepted as being as safe 
as it is humanly possible for a cor- 
poration’s mortgage securities to be, 
may now be purchased in thousand- 
dollar pieces for an aggregate of $6,180. 
The yield on such an investment fig- 
ures out at 5.8 per cent. 

At the high prices reached for these 
bonds from Jan. 1, 1905, to Dec. 31, 1917, 
the total cost of the investment would 
have been $9,350, on which the average 
return would have figured out at only 
3.8 per cent., or fully 2 per cent. less 
than the return now obtainable. The 


depreciation in the nine bonds since 
the thirteen-year period mentioned 
above has been fully $3,170, or more 


stantial railway systems as the Atchi- 
son, Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, and Union Pacific. Next 
to Government bonds and high-grade 
municipals, there is no better security 
in the world than they represent. On 
the average these securities are now 
selling at prices 35 points below their 
previous high level. 

Since the beginning of 1917 there has 
been an almost uninterrupted decline in 
the quotations of railroad mortgage 
securities. For the decline during the 
period of intensive Government war 
financing there was obvious and ample 
reason. For the persistent decline and 
continued liquidation that followed the 
brief upturn after the ending of the 
war the reasons are no@so clear, and 
good authorities differ. Probably a 
number of causes have brought about 
the decline in railroad bonds to levels 
far below the lowest of previous years. 
If the investor understands some of 
these causes, he may better appreciate 
the obvious conclusion that when these 
depressing factors are removed high- 
grade railroad bonds will again seek 
higher levels. 


There has been, perhaps, some appre- 
hension as to the future of the rail- 
roads, but this apprehension has been 
entirely removed since the Transporta- 
tion Act was passed. Still railroad bonds 
have not rallied appreciably; in fact, 
they have made new low records. The 
most potent factor of depression has 
been the high income tax rate on large 
incomes which has induced large in- 
vestors to part with their taxable se- 
curities. The very rich can get but 2 
per cent., or less, from most good rail- 
road bonds, even at present prices, 
while they can get 3.8 per cent. from 
Liberty first 34s around current quota- 
tions. Hence the old class of large in- 
vestors have been switching from high- 
grade, long-term railroad bonds into 
Government bonds and other tax-ex- 
empt securities, and just about doubling 
their net incomes. Another cause for 
low prices and high yields on gilt- 
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edged bonds has, of course, been the 
high level of commodity prices and the 
high rates prevailing for loanable funds. 
At a time of high money, securities of 
fixed interest always decline to a level 
where the return on the money invested 

‘is commensurate with money rates. 
The enormous demands for capital dur- 
ing the war diverted a great amount of 
investment funds into war industries, 
so that such an ordinary peace-time in- 
dustry as that of transportation had to 
bid high for its funds. 

Now that the world is gradually find- 
ing its way back to something like 
normal conditions it may be foreseen 
that high income taxes, which have 
made new capital almost unobtainable 
by the useful industries of peace and 
have added materially to the high cost 
of living through the consequent under- 
production of many necessities, will not 
endure forever. There has already: been 
sharp price-cutting in many mercantile 
lines, and index figures are beginning 
to show some signs of decline in com- 
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modity prices. At least it may be said 
that the peak of commodity prices has 
been reached, which should indicate, 
as a corollary condition, that bond 
prices have touched their nadir. Cap- 
ital requirements for the rehabilitation 
of war-torn Europe will be large, but 
they will fall far short of the needs 
of war. Moreover, capital used for 
constructive purposes will be turned 
over, in some industries, as many as 
two or three times a year. It will be 
productive and accumulative; it will be 
added to through use; whereas during 
the war it was rapidly and consistent- 
ly destroyed. 

In short, the ultimate reversal of the 
factors that have worked to bring about 
the present low prices for high-grade, 
long-term bonds furnishes the best ar- 
gument in favor of the purchase of 
such securities at this time. The more 
direct argument, and the one that 
every one can understand, is the fact 
that you can now buy a $1,000 bond 
for from $600 to $750. 


Clearing-House of Ideas from 


Progressive 


Companies, 


(Continued from page 143) 


session is spent in getting the class as 
a group and as individuals to pronounce 
the words correctly and to understand 
what they are studying. Each se..tence 
is acted out—a picture or the article 
shown, etc. After this oral work comes 
the reading, which is done first frora 
the charts and then the lesson sheets. 
Then comes the grammer, which con- 
sists of reading, “I awake from sleep,” 
in terms of yesterday, today and to- 
morrow, or transposing “I” for you, 
he, she, we, they, etc. 

The writing is not omitted. This is 
done as homework. First, the pupils 
merely copy the lessons in their note- 
books. After about two months, they 
begin to write sentences of their own 
composition, which are brought to the 
class sessions for correction and ap- 
proval. 


“The Strength of the 
Wolf and the Pack” 


HE trend towards socialization of 

industry has caused many people 
interested in higher business stand- 
ards to lose sight of the fact that the 
personal efficiency of the individual is 
the solid foundation upon which per- 
manent betterment can be built. Under 
the interesting title, borrowed from 
Kipling, “The Strength of the Wolf 
and the Pack,” L. V. Estes, Incor- 
porated, in their house organ, “Higher 
Standards,” thus graphically presents 
this underlying economic law as ap- 
plied to industry: 


Now this is the law of the Jungle— 
as old and as true as the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it may 
prosper, but the Wolf that shall break 
it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the tree 
trunk the law runneth forward and 
back— 

For the strength of the Pack is the 
Wolf, and the strength of the Wolf 
is the Pack. 





—Kipling. 

Although the Law of the Jungle “as 
old and as true as the sky,” it is like the 
law of human _ relationship—funda- 
mental and eternal. And how aptly it 
applies to modern organization. 

“The strength of the Pack is the 
Wolf.” In this there is a lesson to 
modern management—the importance 
to the organization of the individual, It 
is the basic reason why it is essential 


for the organization to gain the con- 
fidence and respect of the individual 
and thereby command his cooperation 
and best efforts. 

“The strength of the Wolf is the 
Pack.” This is the lesson to the in- 
dividual of the importance of the or- 
ganization to his personal progress, 
well-being and happiness. It applies 
to all from the highest executive to 
the most lowly workman. It is a real- 
ization by the individual of the fact 
that organization demands an adjust- 
ment of human relations. It is only 
as such adjustments are made for the 
good of the organization that the in- 
dividual can make greatest personal 
progress and attain highest reward. 

The importance of this relationship 
of the organization to the individual 
has not in the past been thoroughly ap- 
preciated. This is an underlying cause 
of the present discontent and dissatis- 
faction in industry. It has bred mis- 
trust, lessened cooperation and re- 
duced production. 

Present conditions demand an organ- 
ized and functionalized type of life and 
industry. Our problems must be worked 
out through organization. 

The desire for self-expression is 
strong in the individual and he can only 
be happy when this desire is gratified. 
When, however, he is a part of an 
organization he must learn to give ex- 
pression to his originality and initia- 
tive in the function to which he is best 
fitted and in which he has been placed. 
He must realize that the measure of the 
expression of his effort as well as its 
reward is in the success of the or- 
ganization. 

Modern executives and engineers 
with vision see the trend of our eco- 
nomic life. They base their organiza- 
tions on ideals, principles and laws that 
show an appreciation of the eternal 
Law of the Jungle and so conduce to 
strength of Wolf and Pack. 





The American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, New York, has formulated a plan 
whereby its many thousands of em- 
ployees may purchase the company’s 
preferred stock on easy payments ex- 
tending over two years. More than 
$500,000 has been paid to employees 
under the pension plan, which the com- 
pany was one of the first to adopt, and 
nearly $60,000 to beneficiaries of em- 
ployees under the $5,000,000 group in- 
surance policy taken out a year ago. 





















Sow your money carefully 






ONEY, to bear fruit, must be sown care- 
fully in tested soil. Any bond, or note, or 
preferred stock will not do. 







The National City Company’s monthly list 
represents only securities that have been thorough- 
ly investigated and judged as to soundness. 







Our nation-wide organization and world-wide 
affiliation permit us to offer you a very unusual 
diversity of investment opportunities. We are 
always glad at any one of our 50 Correspondent 
Offices to help you make selections to fit your 
individual needs. 


Let us send you our current list of well-chosen 









securities, which at present prices offer attractive 


yields. Ask for MF 128. 









The National City Company 
Nati.nal City Bank Building, New York 


A NATIONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE—More than 50 correspondent 
offices in the leading cities connected by about 10,000 miles of private wires. 













































How You Can 
Help Save Paper— 


If you buy FORBES on the newsstand, place a 
standing order with your newsdealer to reserve a 
copy for you every two weeks until further notice. 
But don’t stop with FORBES. Do the same with all 
your magazines and newspapers that you buy by 
the single copy. Then the newsdealer can regulate 
his periodical order to fit the demand and save tons 
and tons of white paper, which is increasingly hard 
to buy (even at steadily advancing prices), now 
wasted by the dealer getting more than he can sell. 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Stock Dividends By the Hundred 


LONDON JOINT CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
OVER 1,480 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 








Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 





Subscribed Capital 


Deposits (d«. 51x, 1979) « 


- £36,883,168 
= 9,626,917 
: 9,626,017 


371,742,389 











G@VERSEAS BRANCH : 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 
GOBBIGH GANEING OUMDIRSS OF BYERY DESCRIPTION GNDenvarae 
Rt. Hea. R. MeKENNA—Chairmen 
ee 


APVILIATED BANKS $ 


THE CLYDESDALE BARK LTD. 


Over (88 GMees  Seotians 

















For American Travelers in Europe 


Guaranty Circular Letters of 
Credit area personal introduction 
at the best banks and give you 
command of funds throughout 


NDER PRESENT CONDITIONS 
U you should pay especial at- 
tention to the financial arrange- 
ments for your trip abroad. 


This Company—an interna- 
tional bank with world-wide fa- 
cilities—is equipped toserve your 
interests in every possible way. 


Atour European offices, which 
are American banks with Ameri- 
can methods, you can open check- 
ing accounts, on which interest is 
paid—a great convenience during 
your stay abroad. Accounts may 
be opened here or at our foreign 
offices at current exchange rates. 


Europe. Guaranty Travelers 
Checks will complete your finan- 
cial protection. 


You may leave your securities 
in our custody, here or abroad, 
subject to your order by mail or 
cable. We assume responsibility 
for their physical safety, and col- 
lect the income for you. 


Weinvite your correspondence 
regarding these and other ways in 
which we can be of service to you. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 











NEW YORK LONDON LIVERPOOL PARIS HAVRE BRUSSELS 
CapiraL AND SurPLus - - - $50,000,000 RESOURCES OVER - - - $800,000,000 
Are You 100% Interested? 

Theodore N. Vail once said that success proved accomplishing something. accomp!: 

must be interested. ee ee ee ie te, te ae cob Gan oe ae on tn 
to you. (Ry gg XR, a ey Fa 
ability to it. ‘Men Who Are Making America.” by B. C. Forbes, tells how fifty men trained 








(Continued from page 169) 





33% per cent. stock dividend distribu- Elmhurst Investment ......... 1,600 
tion, he would receive $28 annually on Ennis Petroleum ............. 10 
the same investment. But he has no Fafnir Bearing Co............ 100 
means of estimating how long the cor- Federal Drop Forge.......... 30 
poration he is interested in will be Federal Motor Truck......... 100 
able to show earnings sufficiently large Federal Oil .................. 3 
to justify the continuation of such divi- Fishburg Yarn .............. 100 
dends. If there has been an increase Foundation Co. .............. 25 
of 100,000 or 150,000 shares in its com- Franklin Yarn ............... 2,000 
mon stock capitalization, there will be Fulton Motor Truck.......... 100 
needed an additional $700,000 or $1,050,- Gates Oil .................... 10 
000 to pay annual dividends. General American Tank Car.. 300 
Stock dividends are not a new thing. General Fireproofing ........ 50 
Many old and prosperous concerns, General Motors .............. 5 
having begun business on a relatively Goodyear Tire ................ 150 
small capitalization, have distributed Grant Yarn .................. 300 
stock as their assets and earnings have Grasseli Chemical ........... 20 
grown, and in many cases the years Green Tap & Die............. 50 
have added materially to the value of Harbison-Walker Refractories. 50 
the total outstanding capitalization, in- Harvey Crude Oil............ 100 
cluding the new stock. But the expe- Haynes Auto ................ 60 
rience of stockholders in such old-line Hays Wheel Co.............. 50 
industrials as Pullman Company, Sears- Hood Rubber ..--............ 66% 
Roebuck, and a number of others, must Howe Scale .............. ores 50 
not be accepted as an argument in International Motor Truck.... 100 
favor of stock distributions. In the Katama Mills ................ 33% 
final analysis, it is earnings and net elly-Springfield Tire ........ 3 
liquid assets that count. Too often in Kittaning Iron & Steel....... 150 
the recent orgy of capital inflation new Lawrence Petroleum ......... 5 
shares have been based on heavy inven- Libby, McNeil & Libby....... 50 
tories, and accumulations of past earn- Manomet Mills .............. 66% 
ings in the shape of plants and other Minneapolis Steel & Mach.... 100 
additions to fixed capital account which Middle States Oil............ 50 
will not only become unproductive but Monomac Spinning .......... 100 
may come to be viewed as something Monoghan (Victor) .......... 50 
of a liability during any protracted Motor Wheel Corp........... 50 
period of business depression. Nashua Mfg. settee eee e cece es 100 
Wall Street prides itself on its abil- National Refining ............ 75 
ity to discount coming events in ad- New England Investment..... 100 
vance. For over a year the stocks of New England Road Machine.. 240 
the concerns which have recently paid New Jersey Zinc settee eee ees 20 
stock bonuses have been vigorously New York Oil Co............. 100 
“bulled”—in advance of the splitting Nicholson File tee eeee cece eees 100 
of shares. Now Wall Street is looking Noble (Cc. F.) Oil & Gas...... 46 
away off into the future and attempting Nonquitt Spinning ........... 100 
to discount the ultimate effect of Northwest Leather “tenes eeees 333 
spreading profits over a wider base. Owens Bottle Machine........ 5 
Its first impulse has been to sell the Pacolet Mfg. Co.............. 100 
“stock-dividend” shares, without dis- Paige Detroit Motor.......... 33% 
crimination. As the years go by it is Piedmont Mfg. .............. 100 
likely that some of the increases in Pierce Oil sete eeeeeeseeeeees 5 
capitalization will prove to have been Queen City Cotton Mills...... 100 
justified, while in a number of cases Royal Worcester Corset...... 200 
the stockholder may find that the Russell Mfg. Co. ............. 66% 
greater the capitalization the more sen- Salmon Falls Mfg. ........... 100 
sitive it is to declining earnings, or 52*0" Mills ................. 100 
a doubtful outlook. Seaconnet Mills .......:...... 100 
Here is a list of over a hundred con- Star Rubber eee te ee ee ccceeees 100 
cerns—not included in the foregoing Sherwin-Williams seseeeeeeees 50 
table—which have declared stock divi- Silver Mountain Mining ...... 10 
dends ranging from 2% to 2,000 per Spanish River Pulp & Paper.. 42 
eans.* Standard Textile Prod. ....... 25 
Ras Texcalokan Oil & Gas........ 5 
ate, Thompson (Fo RB) oc. scsi. ces 33% 
NAME OFCOMPANY  PerCent. Tiffany & Co. ...........0000. 300 
PGMA BRTIED 6505056:5.050550.6:505:0:05% 50 EME WE MERIIO 555, oi vines: scsi 100 
American Glue .............. 150 Turner (J. Spencer).......... 100 
American Light & Traction.. 2% United Fuel Gas.............. 200 
American Multigraph ........ 20 Rs 1 WOME Sis siscesccc-cleee tes-s 50 
American Steel Foundries.... 6 Waldorf System ............. 5 
American Thermos Bottle.... 30 Watertown Agr. Insurance.... 100 
Amoskeag Manufacturing .... 100 Waterhead Mills ..........%.. 900 
Arlington Mills .............. 50 Whit-Glessner .../........... 400 
Art Metal Construction...... 100 Woodside Cotton Mills....... 100 
Autocar Company ........... 40 Youngstown Sheet & Tube.... 12.3 
Bank of America............. 200 
cE ©: ee eee 6 The injection of government into 
B. & O. Petroleum............ 10 business, and the almost total absence 
ge a ree 20 of business in government, have con- 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender.... 200 spired to produce a situation fraught 
Canmcemn Gil G0 6.o.0.< sac: ciiénces 5 with grave dangers to our prosperity 
Chapman Valve Mfg.......... 100 and progress. If we could only justify 
CHE66. SERIO Sakshi ocicans's 2% some portion of our reputation as 2 
Cramp (Wm.) & Sons........ 150 business people by the introduction at 
Columbia Motors ............ 700 this moment of business methods into 
Crowell & Thurlow S/S...... 200 our various forms of government, 2 
Detroit & Cleveland Navig.... 25 vast economic burden might be lifted 
Dominion Oil ............... 10 from our backs, and this measure of 
Dwight Mfg. ................ 100 handicap removed in the great race for 
Easley Cotton Mills.......... 300 national supremacy in which we are 
Elect. Weld. of Boston....... 50 now entered.—Francis H. Sisson. 
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‘FORBES 


5900.00 


For ANSWERS TO THE QUESTION 
“Which Is the Best-Kept 


Plant In America?” 


Everybody is invited to write whether a “FORBES” subscriber or not. Contest closes 
August 21st, 1920, but send in your letters and photographs right away. 


Good working conditions appeal to good workmen. 
Well-kept plants help to keep men. 


“FORBES” wants to find out which are the best 
kept, most attractive factories or other works in Amer- 
ica. This publication hopes to stimulate interest in 
providing clean, healthful, beautiful buildings and 
surroundings for workers because such environment 
makes for better workmen, better citizens, better 
‘parents, less discontent, less labor turnover, less Bolshe- 
vism, to say nothing of greater production and more 
joy in the day’s work. 


In many parts of the country ideal plants, with 
delightful, picturesque, artistic surroundings, have been 
established. 


We want to show other concerns what has been 
done, and thus perhaps prod some of them into giving 
the matter such thought as will lead them into taking 
helpful, progressive action. 


The employees of every company or firm in 
America which has provided its people with attractive 
working conditions are invited to write, telling what 
their employers have done and, if possible, to send in 
photographs of the plants, the grounds, etc. Also say 
whether the improving of the place has been appreciated 
by the workers. 


The letters may be either a few pages or a dozen 
pages in length. 


FORBES 


Published Every 2 Weeks 


Start preparing your letters and getting suitable 
photographs NOW, and send them in as soon as you can. 


For the best letters we will award the following 
cash prizes: 


STE AMPLE PME OS $250.00 
Second Prize.................;. 150.00 
PI once cncccvscccoses 50.00 
And Five Prizes of.............. 10.00 each 


This contest is open to all—contestants may or may 
not be subscribers to “FORBES.” By “best letter” we 
do not mean best from a standpoint of grammatical 
construction, but best in human interest, telling about 
and illustrating with photographs (small, clear snap- 
shots will do) your company’s plant, so that the judges 
may be able to decide which is, in their opinion, “The 
Best Kept Plant in America.” 


We reserve the right to publish any of the letters 
submitted, and plan to begin printing some of them in 
advance of the awarding of the prizes, which will be 
announced in the September 18th issue of this magazine. 
Contest closes August 21, 1920. All letters must be in 
our New York offices on or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address letters and photographs: 


Contest Editor, “FORBES” 
299 Broadway, New York. 





B. C. FORBES, Editor 


“Magazine of The Human Side of Men and Business” 
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Successful Plan For Picking Men 


(Continued from page 174) 


Roosevelt’s remarks paraphrase our 
attitude exactly, and it immediately 
sets the applicant’s mind right on the 
neutral attitude which we assume on 
the subject of unionism, so long as it 
is properly conducted. 

We have previously thoroughly in- 
vestigated, with trained investigators, 
the home life, personal reputation 
among those with whom he has per- 
sonal dealings, business relationship, 
and learn in what esteem our applicant 
is held by his landlord, merchant and 
friends. 

When he submits his second applica- 
tion blank, we have him submit to a 
physical examination and if he has sat- 
isfactorily passed all previous charac- 
ter and working investigations, atti- 
tude, vision and mentality examina- 
trons, it is here that we make our final 
determination as to his becoming 
permanently employed. 


SIGNS CONTRACT 


If favorable, we then have him affix 
his signature to a contract which he 
reads aloud to us, so that we may know 
he realizes what he is signing, and this 
we have done before a third party as 
a witness. The contract, in itself, is of 
no great value, but we have proven 
conclusively that some sort of a writ- 
ten understanding is beneficial to any 
relationship which a worker makes 
with a manufacturer, even though it 
be only for a moral and psychological 
eftect. Such an agreement causes the 
employee to feel he is worthwhile and 
a permanent part of the plant. 

Our new employee is turned over to 
ovr “educational factor,” and under 
our director of personnel, the new- 
comer is the recipient of a regular cor- 
respondence course, dealing with the 
generalities of our work, and what he 
must know concerning matters of na- 
tional as well as local importance is 
disseminated to him. 

To him is submitted in serial form 
our three books of instruction. This 
is followed up by a course of from 
thirty to ninety lessons—pertaining to 
industry in general, its causes and 
effects, and more particularly regard- 
ing our business and how it is applied 
by us, and he is periodically sent ques- 
tionnaires which determine his mental 
fitness in grasping the facts and prin- 
ciples of our service. He is on our 
active list, and can be turned over, at 
any time, to our professional depart- 
ment, exactly the same as your new 
workers would be brought into your 
shop and put to work—only we pos- 
sibly do it differently. 

When transferred to the professional 
department, we fersonally accompany 
the new employee and introduce him 
to those to whom he will be resopn- 
sible. He is there welcomed with a 
“clad hand,” treated like a human be- 
ing, and is so treated throughout his 
association with the Sherman organiza- 
tion. 

He will continue his relationship with 
us just as long as he displays ability 
to do as he is told, take an interest in 
our cause, and work hard at all times. 
We try to insure his happiness and 
ccntentment by constantly placing be- 
fore him incentives that are real, and 
then when he has reached the stage 
where he can shoulder greater respon- 
sibilities, give him every opportunity to 
make good. 

We constantly know by careful check 
upon his work whether he is stacking 
up as he should. If he is not, we thor- 
oughly and painstakingly tell him his 


errors and omissions, and try and show 
him that he is thereby jeopardizing his 
own and our interests. Naturally, we 
rarely have to discharge our employees, 
because they are constructively critic- 
ized constantly and are taught to un- 
derstand that we so correct for mutual 
good. This is easy if you will keep 
constantly in touch with your people 
through the hundreds of channels open 
fcr so doing. 

Our “educational factor” never lets 
up on a single individual—officials, rep- 
resentative or clerk—in our employ. 
Constantly, every week, bulletins which 
are of interest to all are distributed 
individuaily throughout our organiza- 
tion. We all read the same kind of or- 
ganization literature, and think the 
same thoughts—we know Sherman Ser- 
vice and we listen to all suggestions 
from everyone. Each suggestion is 
acknowledged, and some of our very 
best innovations have come from the 
ranks of our organization—at least, 
the original thought. 


We all learn and appreciate that 
money does not constitute happiness, 
that money is earned for the benefit to 
be derived therefrom. 

At the present time there are over 
nine hundred applicants going through 
our course of instruction. Many of 
them are at present employed else- 
where but are gradually getting ready 
to come with us. Those who have no 
jobs but who are particularly desira- 
ble and who are available at once are 
placed on our pay roll immediately and 
educated to the proper extent before 
being actively placed in the industry 
ir our behalf. Were we to disregard 
the need of properly and honestly 
handling human beings, as they should 
be—both before and after their em- 
ployment—our Service would not be 
nearly as valuable as our very exten- 
sive clientele finds it. 


“SERVICE RECORD” KEPT 


All newcomers to our organization 
are permanently engaged, and we con- 
stantly keep a record of their indi- 
vidual conduct, ability and progress. We 
handle each one as a unit, and know 
them in so far as it is humanly pos- 
sible, both as to mentality and as to 
physical and vocational ability. 

A “Service Record” notes in points 
every act of merit or demerit credited 
to or charged against each individual, 
so that at a glance we can sum up 
the “balance,” in addition to noting 
the peculiarities and traits, which are 
essential to understand in order that 
they can be dealt with accordingly. 
This may seem a far-fetched move, 
but if it is worth while to understand 
your mechanical appurtenances and de- 
vices, their peculiarities, etc., in order 
that they will produce best, then surely 
the “human machinery” is deserving of 
equal consideration. 

We submit weekly a bulletin in 
digest form, whith covers the topics 
of the day in a commonsense manner, 
laying before all employees the con- 
crete facts of the present time as they 
fertain to industrial and national af- 
fairs. As Bolshevism is prominent at 
the present time, it is our aim to ex- 
plain intelligently in as simple a man- 
ner as possible through our employees 
to those workers in all plants wher- 
ever we happen to be employed the 
utter fallacy of adopting any form 
of government which would destroy 
capital. 

We seek to educate workers in 
plants concerning simple economics; 


the fundamentals of the constitution 
of our government; the advantages to 
be gained by its citizens, etc. There- 
fore, we bulletin the material which 
wiil enable our employees to converse 
intelligently with their associates, who 
are the employees of our clients, and 
explain these most important things in 
an understandable manner. Naturally 
at the same time we are performing a 
very good work for ourselves and 
thereby keeping our people constantly 
contented, enthusiastic and anxious to 
do all they can for their fellow em- 
ployees. 


WEEKLY QUESTIONNAIRE 


Once each week we submit to all 
our workers a sheet, which we term 
a Weekly Summary, upon which there 
are five questions. These questions 
change weekly and cover the various 
important factors of contentment, as 
well as of our work. They gain for 
us a knowledge not only of the im- 
presions of all workers engaged in the 
p!ants where we are employed, but we 
aiso procure suggestions for the bet- 
terment of general conditions from the 
worker’s viewpoint. For instance, if 
one of our people has been engaged in 
a plant for four weeks. the following 
questions are asked, “Do you believe 
greater production possible?” “How?” 
“Are there any systems in use in the 
supply room or the tool room or any- 
where else which you believe can be 
bettered?” “Is there very much mate- 
rial wasted or mutilated, and if so, 
what is your idea as to the cause?” “Is 
scrap and waste accounted for?” “In 
your opinion, from conversing with the 
workers, do you believe the general 
system for giving out and collecting 
work is fair, practical and efficient? If 
not, what do the workers think would 
be more practical and better than the 
means now employed?” Each one of 
these sheets is acknowledged, merits 
are entered on the Service Record for 
practical suggestions, and such sugges- 
tions as are impractical are gone over 
with our employee. 


Suggestion boxes, as a rule, have been 
tabooed in plants, and the real reason 
why such are not efficient is due sole- 
ly to the fact that suggestions from 
workers are not recognized individu- 
ally, and where a reward system exists 
it is usually so ambiguous as to dis- 
courage rather than stimulate. 

It is regrettable, not to say incom- 
prehensible, that employers should 
continue along such lines as would 
indicate their lack of appreciation of 
human nature in their attitude towards 
new and old employees. It has always 
been proven true that the radical-mind- 
ed worker is, as a whole, the best pro- 
cucer in any department of the plant, 
vhether skilled or unskilled, and his 
discontent is due solely to the fact 
that he gets “out of tune,” so to speak, 
with his position and his environment. 

Employers as a rule can adopt the 
same course which we pursue. Before 
the worker is turned over to the fore- 
man in the plant, if his ability is de- 
termined—and if the employment man- 
ager is a man who understands life 
ard human beings and is a human be- 
ing himself—the newcomer can be 
made to feel that he is going to enjoy 
his new position; and then if a truth- 
tul condition is presented to the fore- 
man, who in turn must deal with the 
new worker in a manner befitting the 
reception which was tendered through 
the procuremert factor, you have start- 
ed the worker right. First impressions 


are the most lasting ones. This Dsy- 
chological truth must be recognized 
Through our Service we are endeayor. 
ing to make employers and employes 
think and do right and also understan4 
one another, so that production values 
may be sufficient to bring a happy 
prosperous relationship. 
That we are successful is proven by 
the very large clientele we enjoy. 


“Don’t Deposit, Invest,” 


He Urges 
ERY keen interest has been aroused 
by our recent article, “Pocket 


Money Hurts You,” which has been 
widely reprinted and commented on. 
John Rogers, city tax attorney for 
Knoxville, Tenn., writes, in part: “] 
have a little money in my pocket and 
I agree that it hurts me to hold it, 
but I do not see that it will help to 
deposit it in bank. If I knew the bank 
would use my money as liquid or tem- 
porary capital and loan it to a pro. 
ducer of raw material, manufacturer, 
jobber or retailer to aid in production 
and distribution of necessaries, I would 
feel in duty bound to deposit it. But 
the statistics indicate that the local 
banks are not using the principal part 
of their thirty billions of deposits to 
aid production and distribution of nec- 
esseries. There is heavy demand for 
money for other purposes, which af- 
fords the banks more profit than com- 


“mercial paper, while at the same time 


it offers bank officials and their friends 
opportunities to ‘mop up.’ It is the 
army of economic experts who manage 
and control the thirty thousand banks 
of the country who get in on the 
ground floor of new projects or ven- 
tures, while the plain citizen is con- 
fronted with the alternative of deposit- 
ing his money in the bank or investing 
in some industrial enterprise in com- 
petition with others in like business 
whch are being financed by bankers. 

Banks are paying 4 per cent. interest 
and are advertising with apparent pride 
the enormous: size of their deposits, 
seemingly unmindful that these are 
debts (borrowed money) which must 
be paid or defaulted. Apparently they 
do not realize that a bank may borrow 
more than it can repay.” 

No, I cannot see that depositing 
money in bank produces capital. I do 
agree that we need more real or per- 
manent capital, and for that reason I 
advise my friends to invest their sur- 
plus money in real estate or stocks or 
bonds. 


Men Making Their Mark 
(Continued from page 183) 
professor, head of the department of 
economics and finance, and Chairman 
of the Faculty of the College of Busi- 
ness Administration, of Boston Univer- 
sity. He is also associated with Roger 
W. Bobson in the important work of 
his nationally-known organization. He 
has a degree of Master of Arts from 
Ohio State University, and is an hon- 
orary member of the commercial fra- 
ternity, Alpha Kappa Psi. All the way 
up he has been working on at least 
two lines—one for support of himself 
and family, and the other for advance- 

ment. 

The little tow-headed mine boy has 
made something out of himself. “In 
these few things I have accomplished,” 
he says, “I do not wish to take any of 
the credit at all. I simply did what 
any man or boy can do if he be willing 
to work.” 
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Secretary of Agriculture Meredith says: 

“If I were to refer at all to the high cost of living, I would say its solution is a mutual problem 
for all of us. It is the farmers’ problem; it is the laborers’ problem, and tt is the business man’s 
problem; and we must all work together mutually to take out of the cost of distribution, the 
cost of production, and the waste in labor every item that we can in meeting this situation.” 

—Secretary of Agriculture Meredith in a speech before the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


How Swift & Company helps to 
solve this problem 





Food is the chief item of expense in This was done at an average profit 
the average family. Swift & Com- from all sources of only one-fourth 
pany furnishes one of the largest of a cent per pound of product. 

outlets for meat and meat products — Of every dollar received by Swift & 
in the world. Company for meat, cured hides, 


and other by-products, an average 
of 85.4 cents was paid out for live 
stock; 13 cents for expenses of 
operation and distribution; and 1.6 


This is what Swift & Company did 
last year in solving the problem 
Secretary Meredith points out: 


We furnished meat in quantities cents was left for profit, out of 
dependent only upon the amount which more than 30,000 share- 
of live stock produced. holders had to be paid a return for 


We encouraged greater production the use “a sarpel capital. 
by helping to find a market for What did this? Ability, experi- 


animals brought to market. We ence, equipment, resources and an 
carried meats in a steady stream to underlying purpose throughout 
consuming centers—cities of Swift &{Company to prove its use- 
millions and hamlets of hundreds. fulness at all times. 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Manhasset Mfg.Co. Says, “Better and Cheaper’ 


Approving the Aladdin System of Industrial Housing Construction 


Firms confronted by problems of Industrial Housing can find a valuable precedent in 
the experience of those firms who have housed their employees in Aladdin Homes. 


We are well prepared to render to any 
firm the complete satisfaction which is 
evidenced in the letter of the Manhasset i 

. ‘ —expedites your building project— 
Manufacturing Company from whi ch —houses your men well and quickly— 
the following paragraphs are quoted. —saves 18% of the cost of lumber— 
—saves 30% of the labor cost— 
—reduces the skilled labor required— 
—guarantees complete shipment of material— 
—guarantees the quality— 
—carries material for 1,000 houses in stock— 
—ships from the nearest timber region— 


—quotes definite prices on any order from one house up to a city of 





“Our reason for building your houses was primarily 
the lack of housing facilities in Putnam, Conn., and 
we found we could put up a very nice house of your 
design very much cheaper than we could build 
through local contractors. 


“These houses we have been buying from you are cer- 3000, including churches, schools, offices, water and sewage systems, 
tainly of good material and make an excellent house electric plants, street and house lights, heating plants, street parks, 
for our help. I think we have now put up thirty-nine trees, lawns, etc., complete. 

(39) of them in all, and are very much satisfied.” Write, wire or phone for Aladdin catalog No. 1958 


e ‘ Bay City, Mich. 
Offices and \ Wilmingion, N.c. 
attiesburg, Miss. 


Mills at l Portland, Ore. 


Toronto, Ont. 
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The Real Meaning of 
“Best in the Long Run” 


“BEST IN THE LONG RUN” is a 
slogan that is almost as oldas the history 
of tires. It grew out of the perform- 
ance of Goodrich Tires on bicycles, 


and it grew into the dependability of 
Goodrich rubber products of all kinds. 


It is not just a catch phrase. It is a 
plain statement of fact. 


It is really a mirroring of the confi- 
dence placed in Goodrich products by 
their users. In five words it crystallizes 


the ideals, the policies, the principles 
of Goodrich. 


It means “the long run” ef good faith 
and good wili—the steady building up 
of a confidence in the minds of the 
users, which is the greatest asset a manu- 
facturer can have. 


That is how Goodrich translates this 
slogan into terms of longest average 
wear, utmost dependability and known 
quality in all kinds of rubber products. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Tires 


“Best in the Long Run” 












































